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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


; rae 1 ) ] \ 
Davidson, North Carolina 
The Civilian Program at Davidson continues with no 


change in standards or peacetime faculty. Enrollment 
limited because of separate army unit, Freshmen classes 





begin in June, September and February For girls. Two years college preparatory and two years 
Early Application Advised standard college work. Founded 1812. Art, Music, Dra- 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President matic Art, Secretarial. Exceptional social and recreational 


advantages. Modern fireproof dormitory. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia Address: 
The Presbyterian College of West Virginia. | FRENCH W. THOMPSON, President 
Training Army Aircrew Students for war service; | Department P S 


training all students for Christian leadership. , 7 
; > : LEWISBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
R. B. PURDUM, Acting President 


BELHAVEN COLLEGE | 
Jackson, Mississippi | THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
ann aia: Saale Tone, 86 ees “aia play ‘Sa ‘kas ‘atehegtiere TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
Attractive campus and buildings LAY WORKERS 


ique plan of intensive study 








The only four-year Presbyterian College for women in the A Professional College 
southwest 


For catalogue write 
G. T. GILLESPIE, D.D., President Two years of undergraduate and two years of graduate 
work are offered. These lead to the degrees of Bachelor 
RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL of Religious Education and Master of Religious Educa- 
tion, respectively. 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


For further information write for catalog 
High School and Junior College operated by the ) te for catalog. 


Synod of Georgia. 3400 Brook Road 


. ED ae Richmond 22, Virginia 
Geo. C. BELLINGRATH, President 





Le ee — STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
ARKANSAS COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 


Batesville, Arkansas Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


“In the foothills of the Ozarks.” ( 








Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 
Tunior College (two years), Nurse Training (three years, eligible 
a 2 pa clei cana ra é oar 
\ senior college for men and women, for R.N. degree upon I ion), Ministerial Training (three 
Within the price range of all. 1 See opportunity for self-help for both boys and 
2 . —ae : irls. As ‘or information write: 
JOHN D. SPRAGINS, JR., D.D., President | 
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A. L J ACKSON, President 


The Presbyterian Liberal Arts 


College of the Southwest CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1944 Danville, Kentucky 


‘J Irechvterians 7h believ : ~ , 
Sherman, Texas Presbyterian be elieve in Christian Education are invited to 
send names and addresses of high-school Seniors to the undersigned. 





Now doing civilian work only. Next semester begins We welcome the tear to send details about one of the South's 
: 510 - fine colleges of Liber al Arts and Sciences to your men and women 
September 1 of character and ambiti 


| “Y for further information. : : : 
Vrite for further esa JAMES H. HEWLETT, Acting President 
_W JE RR \N’ T, President. 
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SCHREINER INSTITUTE | OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
Pa KERRVILLE, TEXAS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 






A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. Durant, Oklahoma 

High school and junior college departments accredited through | Now in its fiftieth year of service to Christian youth 
Southern Association. Owned and controlled by Southern Presby- — 
‘ 7 . | S ollege d (innesmts athtiatiag with Sawwthe stern 
terian Church. Twelve-week summer session. Long session opens Pore aoe - aS i Sees ees | with So age pe al 
September 18. Reservations now being received. For literature and alee pre. Y nes aes ry coe ae oo a bee: agus inca ech. in 
intormation, write 7" ates idents trom reh schools anc ssior 

THE REGISTRAR, Box T. EpitH F. Hopcson, President 
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Great Peace Have They — 


Whose Lives Are Submitted 
to God's Will 


“Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace: thereby good shall come unto thee.”—Job 22:21 


How many of us work diligently for a reward in life? During childhood and youth we prepare assignment after 
assignment with high-school and college diplomas in mind. We train our minds and bodies for some vocation in life. We 
accept public or private employment with our salaries in mind, and only as we grow in Christian experience do we re- 
alize that the greatest reward is not measured in dollars and‘cents, but in the service of Christ to our fellow men, 

Job suggests a rich reward in life in the verse quoted above. Read it, and read it again. Let its deep meaning sink into 
your heart and mind. One of its rich rewards is Peace; one of the most talked about words in the English language today, 
and the most longed for experience in the world at this time. Peace comes from “practicing the presence of God.” It 
must come from within, if it is to be permanent. It comes from a life submitted to God’s will. 

Christ says: “I am come that ye might have life.” He is speaking of the abundant life. The life that receives the best 
things, and the most abiding joys. He is speaking of the life which is completely dedicated to His will. This requires 
constant spiritual discipline. Rubinoff never became the famous violinist the first week, or even the first year of his prac- 
ticing, but only after years and years of faithful practice on his violin did he thrill vast audiences with his unequaled 
talent. So it is in our Christian experience; we find it hard to bend our own wills at times to meet the will of God in 
our lives. But oh, how much better is His will, and His plan for us, than our own finite judgments. Have you ever 
been advised against some transaction, but, because of the attractiveness of the proposition, gone ahead and participated 
in the things, and in the end experience this?: “I wish I had taken the advice offered me.” God offers. us a simple plan 
of salvation purchased at a great price, the blood of Jesus Christ, and He encourages us in the noblest thoughts and 
deeds of life, but He leaves the final choice to you and to me. We may know His will by simply asking and being will- 
ing to follow His leading. 

Back in the days when traveling was not banned, if we were going through the country to some destination and came 
to the crossroads where two signposts pointed you to the same destination, and on one of the posts were these words: 
“Good road all the way,” and on another post were these words: “Road dangerous—bridge out,” there would be no 
question as to which road you would choose. Can we be less intelligent in our traveling the road of Lire? Then again, 
had we planned a journey of great distance and did not know the way, we would secure road maps, and consult them 
carefully for our route. God’s Word is the best map for knowing His will for our lives, and we shall not have to re- 
trace a single step, if we follow His leading, and our destination will be a life filled with peace, and with service to all 
with whom we come in contact. Dwight L. Moody tells the story of a little girl trying to walk on a slippery road one 
day while the father walked ahead. After the little girl had fallen down many times she called to her father saying: 
“Daddy, I can’t walk alone; take my hand.” . 

How interesting it is to read accounts of the heroes of faith, whose lives were yielded to God’s will. God’s will led 
David Livingstone to Africa, Hudson Taylor to China, and Stanley Jones to India. You may turn to the back of your 
Survey and see there lists of our home and foreign missionaries. God’s will led them into the work which they have 
done, and are now doing, just as surely as He led those named above. 

If every life were completely yielded to God’s will there would be no pleading for new recruits for Foreign Mis- 
sions; the presidents of our Church schools and colleges would not need to write the ministers for exceptionally prom- 
ising youth to fill vacancies in their student bodies today, and the problem of Christian leadership among the young 
people would not be lagging in local churches. The results would be the opposite. Every phase of Christ’s work on earth 
would be adequately staffed. If we who are mature exemplified that our lives are yielded to God’s will, we would be so 
diligent that prison rolls would dwindle, and juvenile delinquency in a few years would be an obsolete term. 

We do not have to wear a uniform to do God’s will; all we have to wear is the symbol of Christ in our lives. If we 
bear the marks of a Christian, the insignia will be seen and coveted. 


—Mrs. A. L. McDurFric 
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Members of Council of the Westminster Fellowship of Students, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi 


Student Work 


By JOSEPH M. GARRISON* 


Achievements of the Year 


WITH A MILLION AND A QUARTER STUDENTS IN THE 
schools of higher education at the beginning of the 
war, it was very natural that considerable emphasis 
be placed on the size of student groups. Since the war 
there has been a considerable decrease in the number 
of men students enrolled. This is not to be interpreted, 
however, as a decreased opportunity for the Church’s 
ministry to students. 

Considering the multiple and radical changes on 
most campuses during the past year, the Church has 
maintained an unusually high quality in its ministry to 
students, and we are greatly encouraged by the signif- 
icant achievements that are being reported by local 
churches in their ministry to student groups. 

The Joint Committee on Student Work in prepar- 
ing its Annual survey of this phase of the Church’s 
work asked that each local church with a student min- 
istry list the special achievements of the year. The 
survey is only partly complete, but the results already 
tabulated are notew orthy. We present one situation in 
tach synod. 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama. Stu- 





*Rev. J. M. Garrison is Director of Student Work for the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 
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dents remodeled a store building next to the church 
into a Student Room for fellowship and study activ- 
ities, helped with a campus religious census, planned 
and conducted two successful church services, codp- 
erated in an Easter service on the campus, organized 
a young people’s choir, and took over music at eve- 
ning service. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Participation in 
organizing the Synod Westminster Fellowship, an ex- 
cellent retreat, development of a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of women students for carry- 
ing on in the absence of men. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. Fall reception, 
Christmas party for trainees, ushering _ in church, Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week, “Y”’ leadership. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond. Social hour for A.S.T.P. boys and girls. Choir 
of A.S.T.P. boys and girls. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Number 
of active students four times as great as in April, 1943. 
Publication of Chit Chat, pledge of devotion on part 
of all officers for a six-months period. 

Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi. Bible 
taught in college twice weekly. 









University of Missouri, Columbia. Participating in 
two weekly vespers (one for students, one for cancer 
hospital), Christmas toy bureau, two-days council re- 
treat, regularity and high standard of weekly sched- 
ule. 

Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro. Compiled and distributed devotional 
booklet, leadership course in worship, 33 affiliate 
church members—two by letter, one on profession— 
discussion group on Christianity and World Order, as- 
sisted in Sunday afternoon open house for service men, 
student- faculty day conducted with success. 

Winthrop C ‘allege, Rock Hill, S. C. Religious Em- 
phasis Week, opening of outpost mission, communion 
services on special occasions for students and faculty, 
and significant services in local church by students. 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. The 
holding of vespers in the college auditorium each Sun- 
day. 

Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, New Mex- 
ico. Easter sunrise city-wide service, student help in 
city-wide religious census, student night in December, 
church nursery during morning worship, dinner for 
all students of Presby terian preference. 

University of Texas, Austin. Observance of World 


Federation Day of Prayer and Race Relations Sunday, 
leadership retreat for Council members, promotion of 
Student Night in home churches of students, two dele- 
gates to Wooster, Ohio, Student Volunteer Cop. 
ference, Religious Emphasis Week. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. Outpost 
service once a month, use of sadenis i in church sery- 
ices, prepared a service roll, ice cream sent each Sun- 
day to all patients in infirmary, series of barracks dis- 
cussions, minister serving turn as chaplain at men’s 
hall for evening meal, open house Sunday afternoon, 


Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va. Welcome night at opening of school year, 
monthly social for students and young people of 
church, observance of Day of Prayer for schools and 
colleges. 

Glenville State College, Glenville, West Virginia, 
Sending the Link to former students in the armed 
forces. 

Such results in such times should commend the de- 
votion and vision of our churches ‘and their leaders 
near-by our schools and colleges. They furnish us con- 
siderable ground for hope as we face tomorrow and 
the need for Christian leadership. 





Have You a Man for the Vacant Pulpit? 


The Need 


Today there are thousands of pulpits without pas- 
tors; there are thousands of home-mission fields call- 
ing for trained leaders. More than half of the American 
people are not definitely related to the churches, and 
a too-large percentage of those who are church mem- 
bers are only nominal members. If all the chaplains 
were returned immediately to parishes in America, the 
cry for more ministers w ould still be great. 

The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel clears the names of the students, now in the 
colleges and the universities, who seek deferment be- 
cause of being candidates for the ministry. It can now 
be told that the number cleared recently is only one 
tenth of the number of students registered i in the semi- 
naries in 1940, namely about 1,700. Since these college 
students will be in the seminaries within tw enty-four 
months, and within another two years will graduate 
from the seminaries, the serious situation confronting 
the churches is quite evident. 

The Navy V-12 program for training chaplains will 
add at least 300 more to the clerical rolls; and the 
National Roster list does not include those classified 
as 4F, and those now in college who are not yet 
eighteen. But these factors will hardly increase the 
total by soo. 
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The Opportunity and the Task 


The need evident in the vacant parishes and the 
lack of candidates in the colleges does not compare 
with the opportunities which will be open to the 
Church and its ministry after the war. 

“When the war ends, millions of fighters and. work- 
ers will bring to their home communities immense 
problems of personal and social adjustment—problems 
which only the Church, ultimately, can handle. New 
social movements in America—among labor, farmers, 
businessmen, and every other group—will require 
Christian shaping and guidance. 

“The dedicated Christian minister knows that every 
day of his work strikes specifically at the root of the 
world’s ills. More than any other public servant, he 
grapples with causes which underlie world tragedy, 
bringing to men a Christian answer, both global and 
personal.”—From Training for the Ministry in War- 
time, published by The Interseminary Movement. 


Quality as Well as Quantity Needed 


Just anybody will not do for the tremendous task 
of the ministry. The Church is not begging merely 
for more men, but rather for more and better men 
for the ministry. 

(Continued on page 299) 
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The Work and Future 


By DONALD J. COWLING* 


of Liberal Arts Colleges 


For MANY GENERATIONS AFTER THE FOUNDING OF OUR 
country, the college of liberal arts was the dominating 
unit in our whole system of education. During these 
erations, as our civilization spread, colleges were 
Founded in every section of the country, and their 
broad basic teaching has had a fundamental effect on 
the thinking and ideals and leadership of the whole 
nation. Since the beginning of our century, all educa- 
tion has been passing through an unsettling transition 
riod. 
PThe four-year college of liberal arts has been sub- 
ject to continuous scrutiny and criticism. However, 
it is today more firmly rooted in the soil of American 
life than it was fifty years ago. The blasts of criticism 
against it have deepened its roots, with the promise 
of better and more distinctive fruit in the years ahead. 

The questionings about the college have had their 
origin for the most part in the growing recognition of 
the need for different types of educational work from 
that carried on by the typical college. When it was 
clearly seen that the college is not adapted to serve 
the needs of all types of students, this fact was at first 
accepted as a criticism upon the college itself. At- 
tempts were made to modify fundamentally the struc- 
ture of its organization and the nature of its offerings. 
More successful attempts were directed to the develop- 
ment of other types of institutions, notably the junior 
college, better adapted for the purposes which the 
college had not been serving. 

The efforts to improve the situation outside of the 
college have made striking progress; the efforts to 
make any essential change within the college itself 
have almost completely failed and seem likely to con- 
tinue to fail. This failure is the result of a conviction on 
the part of college authorities generally that no other 
type of institution has as yet been devised which gives 
promise of accomplishing so well the real aim and pur- 
pose of a true college. 

is i ioe centers in the full-rounded develop- 
ment of a comparatively few carefully selected stu- 
dents of a certain type to be found at all social and 
financial levels of society. These students should be of 
more than average ability, properly trained to do col- 
lege work, and possessed of a quality of unselfishness 
that will impel them to devote their lives to the service 
of their times. 

The criticisms which the colleges have endured 
have, on the one hand, clarified the limitations of the 
college itself, and, on the other hand, they have dis- 





*Dr. Cowling is President of Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
This article is abridged from an address which was published in the 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges. 
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closed its extraordinary effectiveness within the limits 
of its proper work. Not every high-school graduate 
should be encouraged to enter a college of liberal arts. 
The future of the four-year college should involve 
more definite restrictions upon entering students, leav- 
ing to other types of institutions, better adapted for 
the purpose, the responsibility of pos a al 
tunities for those who are not qualified to do college 
work, 

The difficulty of finding the right kind of students 
for admission to colleges of liberal arts is fully matched 
by the difficulty of finding the right kind of people 
to do the teaching. The core of a liberal-arts college 
is its teachers. Any institution which can attract and 
hold together even a small body of good teachers is a 
good college, regardless of any other circumstance. 
The opportunity which a college gives to each of its 
students to come into individual relations with un- 
usually significant personalities and have the benefit of 
their instruction and inspiration is the most precious 
gift which these institutions have to offer. This rela- 
tionship between teacher and student represents the 
fundamental purpose of a true college, and all other 
features of its program should be subservient to this 
end. 

A true college seeks to bring a limited number of 
capable and earnest students into codperative and crea- 
tive association with a group of gifted, well-trained 
and unselfish teachers, who themselves are seeking the 
truth and who know something about the methods by 
which it may be found—truth about the physical 
world in which we live, about the ara t™ 1 social, 
and political life of mankind, and about the meanings 
and values represented by philosophy and religion. 
This is done with the hope that these students may 
come to understand something of truth for themselves 
and to be guided by its light in all their relationships 
and activities. | 

It is not an easy task to find such teachers. The grad- 
uate schools are not organized primarily to develop 
good teachers. Their chief emphasis for the past fifty 
years has been upon training scholars and research 
workers in narrow fields. The interest of a college 


teacher centers in the student and not in the progress — 


of knowledge as such, important as that may be. Upon 
this distinction rests the difference between a true col- 
lege and a true university. 

But more is required of a college teacher than that 
he be well trained in his field. Nearly all of the colleges 
were founded by religious denominations and prac- 
tically all of them from the date of their founding un- 
til the present time have included religious instruction 
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and religious influences as an essential part of their 
work. In such institutions it is expected that the teach- 
ers will be religious men and women. This should not 
be understood in any narrow sectarian sense. It does 
mean that ny shall believe in the purpose and ideals 
of Christian education. It means that they shall be peo- 

le whose lives are wholesome and whose influence 
shall strengthen and steady the lives of those they lead. 
It means that they shall be people of character, who 
know something of the meaning and practical value of 
religion, and that they shall see in Jesus the moral ideal, 
and recognize in his teachings the principles of right 
character and the essentials of a true philosophy of life. 
It means that they shall be in sympathy with the Chris- 
tian church and the ideals it represents, and that they 
shall be willing to take some part in religious organiza- 
tion, which is necessary to make the principles of re- 
ligion vital and effective in the world. 

We come now to some stubborn facts as we face the 
future. 

No matter how well a college may have done its 
work in the past, nor how great a need it may have 
met, its future is not guaranteed because of these or 
any related circumstances. The future of any four- 
year college of liberal arts depends, in my judgment, 
upon whether or not it can find adequate financial 
support for its work. 

In seeking a solution of this difficult problem of 
financial support, it would appear that the charges for 
tuition should be increased in most colleges. A dozen 
years ago Dr. Trevor Arnett, at that time President of 
the General Education Board of New York, favored 
a policy of making the charge for tuition equal to the 
cost of providing the educational opportunities offered, 
exclusive of the original cost of educational buildings 
and equipment. On this plan, the income from endow- 
ment funds would be available for providing scholar- 
ships for students not able to pay the regular charges, 
and for such other purposes as giving special salaries 
to teachers of unusual distinction, and providing op- 
portunities for such special investigations and research 
as would in the long run improve the quality of teach- 
ing. 

However, this possibility does not offer a complete 
solution of the financial problems of a college. Not- 
withstanding the present low rates of interest, an ade- 
quate endowment is still the rock on which the struc- 
ture of a college should rest. I do not believe that the 
time for securing endowments has passed. Many peo- 
ple of moderate wealth are in a position to create last- 
ing memorials if such opportunities are effectively 
pointed out to them. 


Until such endowments are secured, colleges must 
be supported to a larger extent than heretofore by or- 
ganized groups of friends. Chief among these, so far 
as numbers are concerned, should be the graduates of 
a college. It has become increasingly clear to me that 
the most important contribution of church-related 
colleges of liberal arts is to be found in the spirit of 
their graduates. The spirit of sharing, widely ‘TeCog- 
nized but sparingly put into practice, is the key to the 
future. When graduates of institutions of our type no 
longer manifest a higher degree of this spirit than 
graduates of other types of institutions, then the chief 
reason for the separate maintenance of these institu- 
tions will have passed. 

Another steady and permanent source of income for 
colleges should be the churches. The relations between 
the colleges and church during the past fifty years 
have not been so strong, relatively, as they were in the 
early years. For a time it seemed as if there was a 
conflict between science and religion, and this mis- 
understanding unquestionably modified the zeal of 
many religious groups for the support of their colleges. 
Fortunately, this misunderstanding is gradually clear- 
ing up. The churches are beginning to take a fresh in- 
terest in their colleges, and the colleges in turn are 
seeing more clearly than ever before that the spirit 
and ideals of the churches are the only hope for a bet- 
ter world. 

In addition to these two groups, the alumni and the 
churches, the general public must be brought to a 
clearer understanding of the importance and needs of 
colleges of liberal arts, and to an understanding also 
of the necessity of giving, if we are to maintain our 
American form of government and our American way 
of life. People never drift toward democracy. If they 
want democracy, they must work for it. Aside from 
voting, the only opportunity which the vast majority 
of people have to do anything of real importance for 
democracy is to give away systematically a reasonable 
part of their income for the support of institutions and 
enterprises not dependent upon taxes for support, nor 
controlled by those who control the taxes. 

If the American public, including corporations, can 
be educated and persuaded to maintain a system of 
gifts adequate to the needs of our democracy, there is 
no question that the colleges of liberal arts will be 
given their share. A heavy burden of responsibility 
rests upon the trustees and presidents of these institu- 
tions to see that widespread programs of public in- 
struction and persuasion regarding the necessity of 
gifts in a democracy are effectively carried on. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—July 1, 1943 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—July 1, 1944.................... 26,316.26 


Increase for three months....... 


reso ee os ite acm EE $20,218.11 
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Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens 


By VERNON S. 


Dr. Kart BarTH HAS SAID IN Foreign Affairs, 1943: 
“The severest trials and tests of endurance for Euro- 
pean Protestantism probably still lie ahead.” This is 
true of the Protestant Church over the world. In areas 
like our United States, where the ravages of war have 
made little progress, there is going to be a real chal- 
lenge to bear the burdens of those who are weary 
and heavy laden. People in nearly every nation are 
going to need food, clothing, shelter. Christians are 
going to need help in reéstablishing their church prop- 
erties and leadership and institutions. No denomination 
can hope to do very much alone. It is going to take 
intimate codperation to prevent duplication and to 
insure coverage. 

Our Southern Presbyterian Church is awakening to 
its responsibility in this regard. Through the Foreign 
Mission offering, we are building up a reoccupation 
fund, money to be used to meet whatever need there 
may be on our mission fields. This will be expended 
after consultation with other groups working in areas 
of our own fields. 

The General Assembly has set up the War Relief 
Committee in order that the people of our denomina- 
tion might have a channel through which to give funds 
to Christian agencies seeking to meet the need of the 
world in a way impossible to individual denomina- 
tions. Two years ago our people gave just a little more 
than $5,000 to this work. The year which closed last 
March 31 saw our Assembly increase this to nearly 
$60,000. Through our War Relief Committee, we are 
contributing to four Christian agencies. These are 
The Church Committee for China Relief, The Ameri- 
can Bible Society Emergency Work, Protestant Relief 
in Europe, and The International Missionary Con- 
ference which administers Orphaned Missions. 

The Church Committee for China Relief has a long, 
honored, and fruitful history in that land. Through 
this Committee and the missionaries much of all relief 
in China today is administered. Feeding and shelter- 
ing multitudes is a major part of the service. Millions 
of people, people with the same desires and feelings 
that we ourselves know, have been driven into refugee 
camps by the tides of war, and later by the sweep of 
water flooding the countryside. Revolving loans to 
small business men and farmers continue to give to 
many a new lease on life. Repayment is almost 100 
per cent. Artisans buy new tools; farmers buy animals, 
tools, and seed; street vendors buy new stocks; these 
people are reéstablishing themselves. Children are fed 
and cared for in orphanages, temporary camps, and 





*Dr. Broyles is pastor of North Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


Adanta, Georgia, and Chairman, Assembly’s Permanent. Committee on 
War Relief. 
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homes. A little money in the hands of Chinese work- 
ers has worked almost miracles. 

A Bible in the hands of all prisoners of war in Eur- 
ope, America, and the South Seas—this is the aim of 
the American Bible Society. A Bible taken from a 
watertight jacket on a raft bobbing its precious load 
on the broad sea—this is also the American Bible So- 
ciety. A Bible on the pulpit in the army camp or on 
a ship—this too is the American Bible Society. A 
merchant-marine crewman sitting on a pile of rope 
reading his Bible—this is the American Bible Society. 
Bibles still going to Africa, to the ends of the earth, 
sent where once the English, the Netherlands, the 
Scottish Bible Societies sent them—This is the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in wartime. All these services 
are in addition to regular services rendered by the 
Society. It is emergency work, and everywhere men 
and women are responding with emergency contribu- 
tions. The Bible, more in demand than ever: before, 
is speaking in 1,058 tongues to a total world. 

Protestant Relief in Europe—“Only the churches 
have raised an effective voice against tyranny in Eur- 
ope.” We often hear that. One does not hear quite so 
often what such courage has cost. Sometimes we pass 
over too lightly statements of what war has done to 
the people and institutions of much of Europe. Their 
buildings are in many places destroyed. Their leaders 
are separated from them by exile, death, or imprison- 
ment. Their members have been scattered as refugees. 
Their resources of money and food have long since 
gone. In many cases their very moral and spiritual and 
physical vitality have been sapped by plain starvation. 
Yet with all this, the church is the only social organiza- 
tion still vital in many dark corners of Europe. No- 
where can money bring richer dividends than in reach- 
ing out help to our brethren of Europe who are 
standing firm against the tides of evil. From Geneva, 
Switzerland, the Central Bureau for European Inter- 
Church Aid sends our money through to these who, 
in the midst of all that has come to them, still stand. 

“Orphaned Missions” are those that are by the war 
cut off from support by their parent churches in Axis- 
occupied countries, and whose leaders on the fields 
have no other means of support than this interdenomi- 
national and international aid. Twenty-five hundred 
(2500) missionaries, plus countless native workers, 
have found themselves in this plight. Most of conti- 
nental Europe can no longer send money to their mis- 
sion fields. There is the possibility that peace will bring 
exhaustion out of which can come only further need 
for help. In some countries revolution and inflation 
hang as on threads. Through the resources thus made 
available, no missionary or missiom group has had to 
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abandon work because of lack of support. This is a 
record of which the Church can be proud. It is a rec- 
ord we must not break. The light of the gospel must 
be kept burning lest our world actually perish in dark- 
ness. 

In addition to all this, our people will have an op- 
portunity through the War Relief Committee and its 
work to have a part in the ministry of the American 
churches to areas of need where no single church has 
responsibility. There will be many places where the 
need will be so tremendous that it will take united 
resources to meet it. We want to have our part. Our 
Committee is working in codperation with the Church 
Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 
a joint creation of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and the Federal Council of Churches. 
This Committee not only validates the independent 
agencies to the churches, but it does an even larger 
work in moving toward a uniting of the American 
churches to meet such need as is mentioned above. We 
expect to have our part through this Church Commit- 
tee and the World Council of Churches in rehabilitat- 
ing the Christian life and institutions of the world. 
This means helping train new leadership, assisting in 
reéstablishing theological seminaries, providing Chris- 
tian literature until local presses can be set in motion, 
reconstructing Christian youth organizations, and lend- 
ing encouragement to all the efforts of the various 
peoples as they set about to rebuild a shattered ex- 
istence. All of this is going to be necessary in Europe 
throughout almost its entire length and breadth. 

We are facing a new day of evangelism which is 
carried forward by the ministry of the Church to 
those in need, ministering to all the need in Christ’s 
name and for Christ’s sake. The Church will win dis- 
ciples to Christ through its concern for the victims 
rf these days, a concern that takes form in real codp- 
eration and in real sacrifice in order that these needs 
may be met. No one denomination can do the task 
alone. The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and 
Reconstruction is a real opportunity to know the need 
of the world and to help meet it through independent 
Christian agencies and through the Church itself where 
these agencies and the separate denominations find 
themselves incapable of meeting the need. 

Today we Christians must bear one another’s bur- 
dens. We must bear them for so long a time as there 
are burdens and we have anything to share. The fu- 
ture of the faith we profess, insofar as we are con- 
cerned, is at stake. The world is saying in all reality, 
“Show me your faith by your works.” 


(Supplementary article for August Program) 


Mrs. Way-Sung New of Ginling College, New York City 


An Interesting 
Montreat Personality 


AMONG THE SEVERAL OUTSTANDING AND INTERESTING 
personalities who were present at the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary Training School in Montreat in July was Mrs. 
Way-Sung New of Ginling College, New York City. 
Born Yuh Tsing Zee, Mrs. New has had a very color- 
ful life. She is the widow of Dr. Way-Sung New who 
was an orthopedic surgeon of international repute. 
Mrs. New was the Dean of Women in the first co- 
educational experiment in Central China, and through 
the years has always been a leader in organizations 
which had the welfare of women and children at 
heart. This outstanding leader’s main interest is in 
higher Christian education for women. In her speak- 
ing she struck a responsive chord in the hearts of those 
who heard her. 








You must read— ‘'She Wouldn't Introvert’’ 


By Margaret Berry, page 303 
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Medicine in China 


By RANDOLPH T. SHIELDS, M. D.* 
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Pharmacist and his department 


Ir MAY BE OF INTEREST TO MENTION EARLY CHINESE 
Medicine, beginning with the legendary Emperor 
Sheng Ming in the 29th Century B.c. and the Emperor 
Huang Ti 200 years later. The latter is supposed to 
have written of the diagnostic value of the pulse, and 
is said to have described acupuncture. Medicine at 
that time was mixed up with religion, doctor and 


priest being the same individual, as was the case with 


other primitive peoples. In the Chou Dynasty, 12th 
century B.c., medicine was still, dominated by philo- 
sophic speculations. In the middle of this dynasty (500- 
300 B.C.) Lao Tse, Confucius, and Mencius, the great- 
est Chinese philosophers, lived. During this period the 
science of medicine was mixed up with the principles 
of “yin” and “yang.” All the universe is made up by 
the union of “yin” and “yang,” and therefore diseases 
are classified as “yin” and “yang” diseases. In addition 
to “yin” and “yang,” the “five elements”—metal, wood, 
water, fire, and earth—all entered into the composi- 
tion of all substances. The body was a harmonious 
mixture of the five elements. It is interesting to note 
that the Nei Ching, or canon of medicine, states that 
“the heart regulates all the blood of the body” and 
“that the blood flows continuously in a circle and 
never stops.” In these ancient times there was evi- 
dently an attempt to divide doctors into physicians 
and surgeons, and there is a suggestion of preventive 





*Dr. Shields, a medical missionary of our Church was a member of 
the staff of the Cheeloo University, School of Medicine, Tsinan, Shan- 
tung, China. He has been serving on the staff of the University of 
North Carolina, School of Medicine, since his return to this country 
ftom China. This article is part of an address to the Tri-State Medical 
Association of the Carolinas and Virginia, meeting at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, February 28-29, 1944. 
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Technicians at work 


These three young women completed the four year course in 

nursing. One of them took honors in the national examinations. 

All of them joinéd the church on profession of faith after enter- 
ing the hospital. 











Ward in Cheeloo Hospital 


medicine in the sentence, “The sage does not treat 
those ill, but those well.” In the Han Dynasty, 206 
B.C.-220 A.D. there were physicians whose names are 
revered today. They used drugs, acupuncture, and 
hydrotherapy. 

Hua T’o, often called the God of Surgeons, was 
credited with a great many operations and the use of 
anesthesia, probably a species of datura, aconite, or 
other herbs. Acupuncture has been practiced from 
ancient times and is now used extensively by the old- 
styled doctors. It is said to have been used also in Japan 
and to have been introduced into Europe in the 17th 
century. Was it brought to Europe from China? In- 
oculation for smallpox with human virus has been 
practiced in China since 1,000 A.D. In 656 a.p. the Em- 
peror appointed a committee of 22 to revise the an- 
cient Pen Tsao Ching, or materia medica, and they 
produced a work of 53 volumes. The study of materia 
medica then must have been as difficult and unsatisfac- 
tory as it was when I was a student. 

Medicine was one of the many phases of Chinese 
culture which greatly influenced ‘the other nations of 
Asia. Translations of books were made in Japan, and 
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one of these, of 982 A.p., is said to be the oldest book 
in Japan. The coming of Buddhism into China in 67 
A.D. brought many medical as well as new religious 
ideas to be mixed with the Taoist practices of incanta- 
tions, magic, and so on. Medical schools were set up 
in the T’ang Dynasty (619-907 A.p.). Though there 
may have been ethical standards at first, they were 
apparently lost sight of. Old women and incompetent 
men took up medicine as a business, and there were no 
government regulations to control them. There has 
been a decline in medicine since the Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1662 A.v.). In recent times anyone might pre- 
scribe drugs, which are accessible in the olds style 
shops dealing in various preparations of animal, vege- 
table, and mineral origins. 

But we are interested more in’ recent medicine. A 
Jesuit, Father Ricci, introduced medicine along with 
science and religion, and Kang Hsi, the Emperor (1655- 


‘1723 A.D.) was cured of malaria by quinine. But mod- 


ern medicine really began in 1805 when Dr. Pearson, 
of the East India Company, came to Canton. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, of the East India Company, helped Morrison, 
the first Protestant missionary, by opening a small dis- 
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pensary. In 1834 Dr. Peter Parker, a Yale graduate, 
went out as the first medical missionary, and following 
him there were 195 medical missionaries in 1890. The 
work these men did in the face of ignorance, conserva- 
tim, and indifference, if not active opposition, is 
something of which our profession can be preud. They 
built hospitals, trained assistants, and made books. They 
laid the foundations upon which it was possible to 
make the great advances which have been made by 
their successors. When I went to China in 1905, there 
were a number of so-called medical schools in the 
larger hospitals, and they did a very fine job and 
turned out many efficient physicians and surgeons. 
But 40 years ago there were probably not a dozen 
properly qualified Chinese doctors who had studied 
abroad, and so far as I know there was not a single 
Chinese nurse, although there were some more or less 
efficient orderlies, men and old women. 

The Peiping Union Medical College was started by 
several missionary societies in 1906. As you may know, 
it was taken over by the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1916, and became the outstanding medical school of 
the East (until Pearl Harbor). Other schools were 
started or improved in the next few years, and medical 
education, along with the development of better hos- 
peals and clinical work,”went forward rapidly. In 
these early years practically all modern medicine was 
in the hands of medical missionaries. There were a few 
foreign practitioners in some of the ports, and, as I 
have said, a very few Chinese. 

By the early 1920’s six Protestant mission medical 
schools were in existence. The full-time faculty of 
these schools was small, but so also were the student 
bodies. The undergraduate instruction would compare 
favorably with that given in schools in this country. 
Our School of Medicine of Cheeloo University, Tsi- 
nan, Shantung, in 1937 had a staff of 34, 18 of whom 
were Chinese, five being heads of departments, and 
nearly 400 M.D.’s had been graduated in a period of 
twenty years. There was the Rockefeller Foundation 
School in Peiping; the British Government had a school 






in Hongkong, and the Japanese one in Mukden. By 
this time there were many Chinese doctors trained lo- 
cally and abroad, and the government was setting up 
schools faster than they could man and equip them. 
By 1937 two or three had grown to be very good 
schools. To go back a few years—in 1886 the Chinese 
Medical Missionary Association was formed, and by 
1915 there were enough young Chinese doctors to 
start the National Medical Association. By mutual 
agreement these bodies remained separate until 1932, 
when they both went out of existence, and then united 
to become the Chinese Medical Association. A fine ex- 
ample of real international codperation. A few figures 
will help to bring out some important facts. In 1935 
there were 230 missionary hospitals which employed 
325 foreign doctors and 500 Chinese doctors, 270 
nurses, approximately 1,000 Chinese graduate nurses 
and 4,000 student nurses. Dr. Sze, Secretary of the 
Chinese Medical Association, says, in his book pub- 
lished in 1943, that there are 310 hospitals in China, of 
which 235 are Protestant mission hospitals and 60 Gov- 
ernment hospitals. Dr. Lennox, now of Harvard, made 
a survey in 1931 for “Fact Finders” and reported that 
there were 178,000 in-patients treated annually by mis- 
sion hospitals and that there were 3,000,000 treatments 
given in the out-patient departments. Dr. Sze thinks 
there are now approximately 12,000 doctors (half of 
whom “are well trained) and 38,000 hospital beds in 
the whole of China. 

There is no need to emphasize the medical needs of 
China. Great progress is being made by the Chinese 
Government, with the codperation of medical mis- 
sionaries,.in public health, health education, and the 
training of midwives. It was an encouraging picture, 
and though of course there was room for improve- 
ment, real and rapid progress was being made. And 
then the Japanese attacked Peiping on July 7, 1937, 
and the work was broken up in the East. Most doctors 
and educators have gone west and set up as well as they 
could their old institutions, separately or united pro 
tem with others. 





Have You a Man for the Vacant Pulpit? 


(Continued from page 292) 


“The best men are wanted, men of culture, of 
imagination to see from the mental standpoint of oth- 
ers, of patience and courtesy, of ability to teach, of 
enthusiasm, of conquering faith, of godly life, men 
of the Word and men of prayer.” 

—Joun R. Morr. 


“The Church wants only such men—such geniuses, 
mark you—as are willing to be their best. Any straight, 
intelligent man who honestly will be his best, and will 
submit to rigid scholastic training, will find that this 
particular time has use for him. He may help the world 
by breaking down class spirit; he may help the per- 
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plexed by giving them a reasonable faith; he may help 
himself by giving his life to a complete heroism.” 
—Svattery, The Use of the Ministry Today. 


Prayer for the Ministry 


O Lord, we beseech Thee to raise up for the work 
of the Ministry faithful and able men, who shall count 
it all joy to spend and be spent for the sake of Thy 
dear Son, and for the souls for whom He shed His 
most precious blood upon the cross; and fit them, we 
pray Thee, for their holy office by Thy bountiful 
grace and heavenly benediction; through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—From a Bulletin of the Council of Church Poards of Education 
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The names of many Pacific islands now appearing on the front pages of the daily 

papers are well known to the workers at the Bible House and many missionaries, 

Here, the Society’s librarian reviews the stories of some of them. A whole 
volume of romance and heroism might be written on the theme 


A Footnote to War Headlines 


By MARGARET T. HILLS 


Tue Giisert IsLanps, TRuK, PoNAPE, KUSAIE,—THOSE 
dots in the Pacific that are now being bombed and 
fought over,—are the homes of people—men, women 
and children—many of whom have been Christians for 
three generations. Today they are learning about 
bombers in ways that we, in the United States, have 
been spared. To many of them the words of the ninety- 
first psalm are familiar in their own tongues—‘“Thou 
shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; . . . nor for 
the destruction that wasteth at noonday.” “He shall 
cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings shalt 
thou trust.” 

‘ These Pacific islands have been invaded before by 
Americans, who came bringing friendship and love, 
and a willingness to learn the strange but beautiful lan- 
guages of the islands, in order that they might an- 
nounce their good news more effectively. 

The first of these invaders came, in 1852, from 
Hawaii—three American missionaries and their wives, 
and three Hawaiians, two of them with their wives, 
sent by the Hawaiian Missionary Society and the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. They carried a letter from king Kamehameha III, 
of the Hawaiian Islands, to the chiefs of the southern 
islands, telling what these “teachers of the Most High 
God, Jehovah” had done for the Hawaiians in the thirty 
or forty years just passed. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. G. Snow settled on Kusaie, where 
Mr. Snow reduced the language to writing, and trans- 
lated parts of the Gospels, which were printed in 
Honolulu. Later, other New Testament books were 
printed in Honolulu and in New York by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Succeeding missionaries have car- 
ried on the work, until, in 1928, the entire Bible was 
translated by Miss Elizabeth Baldwin, and printed 
at the mission press on the island. Miss Baldwin lost 
her sight for it; because, rather than wait for a new 
pair of glasses to arrive from England, she went on 
with the proofreading with no glasses. 

The other missionaries of that first party—the 
Sturgeses and the Gulicks—settled on Ponape, the 
largest of the Caroline Islands. They also learned the 
language, printed some parts of Matthew on their 
little press, sent more entire books to Honolulu and 
New York for publication. Other missionaries carried 
on the work, the New Testament being printed in 
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1887, and parts of the Old Testament later. The in- 
teresting story of the revision of this New Testament, 
and the translation of the Psalms by German mission- 
aries, and their publication in England at the expense 
of the American Bible Society, with distribution ef- 
fected through a Japanese mission, was told in the 
Bible Society Record of January 1936. 

Meanwhile the Gilbert islanders were hearing the 
Word. In 1857 Hiram Bingham, the son of the Hiram 
Bingham who was one of the leaders in the translation 
of the Hawaiian Bible, went with his wife and two 
Hawaiian couples to the Gilbert Islands. The famili 
pattern of listening to the language, reducing it 
writing, constructing a grammar, compiling a dic- 
tionary, teaching a group of natives to read and write 
their own language, was repeated, but with some 
interesting variations. When the Gospel of Matthew 
was ready for printing, the mission press at Honolulu 
was too busy printing Hawaiian Scriptures to bother 
with it. Instead, they sent the Binghams a small printing 
press, some type and paper. But Hiram and Minerva 
Bingham did not know how to set up type, nor work 
the press. Then, one day, three sailors—the sole sur- 
vivors of a wrecked whaler—who had been seeking 
land for two weeks, appeared in the lagoon. One of 
them turned out to be a printer! He set up the press, 
printed the little Gospel, and stayed for many years 
as the mission’s printer. In 1893, just over fifty years 
ago, the whole Gilbert Islands Bible was printed in 
New York. Since then, more than 26,000 Bibles and 
Testaments have been sent these islanders, and the 
Bible Society is now seeking ways to complete arrange- 
ments for sending new supplies into the islands; for 
many Gilbert Islands homes. will have been destroyed 
in the fighting, and new Bibles will be needed as well 
as new rooftrees. 

In 1857 George Pierson, M.D., and Edward T. Doane 
began work on Ebon in the Marshall Islands; and, of 
course, it was not long before they were printing the 
Scriptures. Other missionaries followed, the Snows 
coming over from Kusaie, latter to be joined by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Pease. The New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1885, and by 1914 a large part of the Old 
Testament was printed. 

Later, missionaries moved on to Mortlock and Truk. 

(Continued on page 319) 
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THE FOLLOWING INCIDENT MAY ANSWER THE QUESTION 
often being asked—“Wasn’t it a waste of time and 
money to have sent missionaries to Japan?” An Ameri- 
can soldier was wounded and was found in the jungle 
by some Japanese soldiers. He thought of course he 
would be tortured and then killed. Instead, the Japa- 
nese lifted him tenderly, and carried him to the road 
where they knew his regiment would pass. As they 
laid him by the roadside they said, “Your friends will 
soon come by and take care of you. We Japanese are 


Christians.” 
ao 7 a” 


Return to the Church in Russia 


We quote from THE MISSIONARY HERALD: 
“Dnyanodaya, English-Marathi weekly published in 
Poona, India, quotes an article in Tryst, Australian 
publication, on Russia’s contribution to the Christian 
world. It states: ‘Anti-God films and plays are banned. 
In 1940 the seven-day week was restored and the 
Sabbath holiday made compulsory. Undoubtedly the 
new era has come for the Russian Christians. Out of 
the fires of suffering and devastation the churches are 
coming forth with their faith strengthened and their 
Christianity fortified and vitalized. Real Christianity 


. ee 


1S marching on in Russia. 


Does this make you think? This item from a morn- 
ing paper in Mexico: “One of the largest groups of 
priests ever ordained, received from our most excel- 
lent and most revered Prelate, the highest power that 
can be conferred on a human being—‘that of forgiving 
sins.’ » 

* * * 


From Mexico, Mrs. James Boyce tells this interest- 
ing incident: Recently a student asked Mr. Boyce to 
whom he prayed in order to pass his examinations. 
“To Christ, of course,” was the reply. “But to what 
saint?” the student asked. “Not any” was the answer. 
“Not even to the Virgin?” “No,” said Mr. Boyce. 
“Well, what kind of religion is this?” exclaimed the 
student. Yes, it’s new to many, even though it is the 
Old, Old, Story. 


Rev. Lowry Davis, assisting the young minister, Rev. 
Charles Kwock, in his work in the Beretania Church 
it Honolulu, has told us of his work in other letters, 
and now he says, after mentioning special activities in 
the church: “Most outstanding is the fact that Mr. 
Kwock and his wife have become volunteers for 
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Here and There 


CHINA as missionaries, and expect to make special 
preparation for that work. Several of the church’s 
youth are planning to do work for Christ in-CHINA. 
Pray for these servants of the Master. 


* * * 


‘Rev. G. P. Stevens of our China Mission gives us 
this paragraph from a letter he received from a young 
Chinese student: “It is more than a year since I left 
for Shensi. I studied a short time in Sian and am now 
an accountant in the First District bank here (Chengku, 
Shouri). Although my work keeps me busy I find 
time to serve my Lord. I did not bring anything but 
my Bible when I left Tenghsien, and it is the only 
comfort of my soul. I read it every day. I will re- 
member the Bible texts which you sent me and will 
never forget them.” 


* * * 


Wouldn’t you be excited? Dr. Rule of our Congo 
Mission writes: “There has been a good deal of ex- 
citement at Lubondai on several occasions recently. A 
lone elephant wandered through our workman’s vil- 
lage one night, only about 300 yards from our homes. 
Mamba, our cook, stepped out of his house one night 
and to his surprise bumped into a hippo! He said, “I 
was walking along and all of a sudden there was some- 
thing in front of me that looked like a machine!” The 
hippo took a nip at his arm, and fortunately decided 
to make for the water, or Mamba probably would not 
have lived to tell the tale. I might not have believed 
his story had I not dressed one tooth-wound at his 
wrist and another above his elbow! 

They sent me word from the leper camp that three 
elephants were out there ruining their gardens, and 
asked me to please come and shoot them. Perhaps there 
is still some wildness left in Africa!” 


$+ -a@ ® 


Miss Frances Hesser of Patrocinio, Minas, Brazil, 
writes: “Do you like your work in a picturesque set- 
ting? My group in the Sunday school has it. . . Since 
there was no place to put us inside, a rancho or shack 
was built. I might describe it as a thatched-roofed 
house without the house—it is just a thatched roof! 
But, as it was built in a corner of the yard where a 
high adobé wall meets a high hedge, we have protec- 
tion on two sides. The roof slopes low so that we 
really do not miss the walls except to hang pictures 
on. It is such a fine bunch of boys and girls that meets 
there that they do not mind the dirt floor nor the back- 
less benches—they are learning the Word just as well 
as many in better buildings.” 
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“Go Ye’—Beginning First at Home 


By ALICE J. HOVER* 


REACHING EVERY SINGLE PERSON IN THE COMMUNITY 
with the gospel message is a paramount task—yet, it is 
a paramount priv ilege. The field is ripe unto harvest 
and there is no time like the present to gather the grain 
into the storehouse. But, where to begin with this 
problem of reaching every single person? Why not 
begin with the Sunday school? It is always a promis- 
ing place to find the facts as they really are. Only re- 
cently the First Presbyterian Church of Orlando was 
making plans for ev angelistic services. How to build 
a prospect list? How to find non-church members? 
These were questions that made the task seem almost 
insurmountable. 

The Sunday school is a good place to begin almost 
any survey. The Director of Religious Education de- 
cided that in order to build a prospect list she must 
know how many of her Sunday-school members were 
church members. After discussing the project thor- 
oughly with her pastor and receiving his suggestions, 
she took the Sunday-school records and went to work. 
Just to show how very simple it was, the steps are 
listed as used: 

1. The card file of the Sunday school (inclusive 
through Senior High Department) was lifted from the 
shelf, the church roll was brought from the front of- 
fice, and 3x5 cards were secured on which to note all 
information—and the fun began! By the way, the tele- 
phone book is a valuable aid for finding those missing 
addresses and initials. 

2. Begin with the Beginner’s Department. The first 
card in the file was for Jimmie Alderman. Study it for 
a moment. He is just a little tyke of four, but his 
mother and father seem to bring him to Sunday school 
regularly. They must be good church members. But 
no, they are not even on the church roll. (This is 
where the use of the church roll is important. Be sure 
to check thoroughly.) Write this information on the 
card you make for Mr. and Mrs, Alderman—also note 
Jimmie’s name, department, and age. You are off to a 
good start! 

3. Follow this same procedure straight through the 
card file. Yes, it takes time, valuable time, but dividends 
make it time well spent! Remember, patience reaps re- 
ward! 


*Director of Religious Education, Orlando, Florida. 


4. Next, comes letter writing. (Mimeograph or per. 
sonal.) You will want to write a letter to the parents 
you have listed on the white cards. Tell them how 
much you have enjoyed having Jimmie or Susan in 
your Sunday school, but at the same time, tell them 
you are lacking in information. Enclose an addressed 
postal card, with desired questions on the back. Have 
mo questions concise and to the point. 

. When the cards are returned, you are er to 
shia with the “Personal Workers’ Committee” 
pointed for the evangelistic campaign. The va 
along with this committee, will be the key worker 
following up the work you have just completed. Your 
postal cards have brought up-to-date information on 
your prospects. There is no question now as to whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Alderman are members of the Meth- 
odist or Lutheran Church. You have their card stat- 
ing they are not members of any church. There is 
your point of contact. 

6. Give a number of cards to each personal worker. 
You have (in the meantime) taken a city map and 
have zoned each card. Remember, this is not a day of 
gas and fuel. “We must do the best we can with what 
we have, where we are, for Jesus’ sake, today!” Mr. 
Dow, one of your committee men, will get the card 
for Mr. and Mrs. Alderman, along with other pros- 
pects, all living in the northeastern section of the city. 
Mr. Dow can walk to most of the homes on his list, 
but when he must ride, there is bus service. Besides, 
there are enough members on the committee so he will 
not have to cover too much territory alone. 

7. The final step. Reports are coming fast now, and 
the prospect list looks quite promising. That church 
roll is certainly going to grow! BE SURE TO KEEP 
FOLLOWING UP THIS LIST! Do not let one op- 
portunity slip by unnoticed. 

Reaching every person with Christian teaching i 
Christian evangelism in itself—it is a cause that is for- 
ever kept alive within the heart of each of us. A men 
bership survey is but one way of, seeking an outlet for 
this burning zeal. Let’s not quench this fire—but, » 
stead, let’s keep it burning brighter, in this reaching of 
every single person. 


It is a simple w ay to conduct a survey—BUT Il 
WORKS! 





Africa’s Call—Rev. John Morrison of our Congo Mission writes: “We must have replacements by the youth 
of our Church to keep the work going. Dr. Motte Martin is our first missionary to have finished forty “yeas 
in the Congo, and the percentage among Government officials or traders who have done so is very, very sm 
I realize that many of our possible recruits are on the field of battle, but the war will end one of these davs. Ther 
are some men graduating from our seminaries, and there are young ladies too. We need them all. Please join 
with us in fervent prayer that many young lives will be consecrated to this country. We have estimated, afte! 
making a five-year survey of the possibilities of our field, that it will take 100 new missionaries to thoroughly 
undertake the work. Surely this is a challenge to the Home Church.” 
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She Wouldn't Introvert* 


By MARGARET BERRY 


Wuen Mr. and Mrs. JONES TAKE TWO-WEEKS-OLD 
Junior home from the hospital these days, they em- 
bark upon the pleasures and problems of parenthood 
with more sources of assistance than any parents have 
enjoyed since the world began. Science, medicine, and 
psychology stand ready to give them the benefit of the 
marvelous discoveries that have come to light recently. 
Newspapers, magazines, radio stations, parents’ clubs, 
public-welfare departments, and government bureaus 
disseminate quantities of information on diets, discip- 
line, character development, and education of the in- 
fant and growing child. 

Is it not possible that some young parents may be 
discouraged by what must promise to be a tremendous, 
all-consuming drain on their energies? Is there not 
danger that some may not see the woods for the trees, 
that in their devotion to methods and objectives they 
may forget that the important thing is the child? ‘There 
is also the likelihood that Mr. and Mrs. Jones may read 
and hear so much about the superior methods of child 
training today that they will conclude that everything 
about the “old way” of rearing children a generation 
ago was designed to subvert personality, create com- 
plexes, and foster inhibitions. They may forget that 
they themselves are products of that misguided era. 
Human nature swings a pendulum from left to right 
with terrific enthusiasm. 

But just sit at ‘a what-to-tell-Johnnie lecture and 
study the assembly of young parents who survived the 
“old way” and one notes that they appear to be rather 
normal persons, socially poised, morally upright, and 
wholesomely interested in their families and com- 
munities. One can assume even that had they not been 
brought up rather well by their own parents they 
would not be so solicitous of their own children. How 
did they ever emerge such well-balanced individuals 
under a system that thwarted personality development, 
that knew nothing of cod liver oil, sleeping schedules, 
sun baths, and self-expression? 

The answer is that intelligent parents have always 
made use of the best information available at the time. 
And, though granddad and grandmother had never 
heard of vitamins and problem children, they did know 
that as the twig is bent so is the tree inclined. They 
thought it was their duty to set examples of good con- 
duct, honesty, and estimable citizenship, at home and 
mn the community. Their rules were simple—right was 
night and wrong was wrong. With five or six children 
in the family, sharing, codperation, and socialization 
were practical necessities. True it is that a number of 
maladjusted adults grew out of such surroundings. But 
‘pe 


‘From Children’s Religion. Copyright, the Pilgrim Press. Used by 
Permission. 
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is it not reasonable to expect that twenty-five years 
from now a few of the Bobbies and Barbaras of today 
will not be so well-adjusted as their friends? 

A friend of mine, in her early thirties, the mother 
of four vivacious, children, gives me hope that all pres- 
ent-day parents will not take their job too seriously, 
and will not disregard entirely the best valyes in the 
principles of a bygone day. Edith belongs to mothers’ 
organizations, reads magazines for parents, and attends 
lectures, but she doesn’t attempt to apply all the pub- 
licized precepts to her own offspring, at least not after 
the arrival of the third and fourth! She finds time to 
read the latest books, garden, teach in Sunday school, 
and belong to women’s clubs. I cannot but attribute 
her level-headedness in her relations to her children 
to the sensible training she herself received as a young- 
ster. 

Having watched Edith grow from a wrinkled new- 
born infant into a radiant bride standing before a 
trellis of June roses, I know her family background 
intimately. I believe that her youth was typical of 
thousands of girls and boys of the early 1900’s, and that 
it provides a fair example for contrasting the old way 
with the new. 

Edith was one of four children of moderately pros- 
perous farmers of old American stock. She obtained 
her earliest nourishment in the way nature intended. 
Her mother had never heard of a baby schedule. When 
she was very cross her mother carried her around and 
got supper at the same time, instead of leaving her to 
cry it out. She was jostled from uncle to uncle on 
Sundays, and went to basket dinners on the church 
lawn. In the summer time she wore a sunbonnet and 
long-sleeved dresses to protect her skin from the sun’s 
vitamin D rays so highly prized in 1944. But an 
abundance of fresh, pure air gave her pink cheeks and 
bright eyes. 

Edith’s parents were not aware that children should 
be spared association with death, so she went to fu- 
nerals at the little crossroads church. Because her home 
was near the church cemetery she spent many hours 
plaving among the tombstones. 

Edith’s whole family went to Sunday school every 
Sunday and stayed for church. Since there was no 
church kindergarten, she was expected to sit quietly 
in the family pew during the sermon. She did. She 
also accompanied her parents to Chautauqua every 
August, that annual week of cultural pleasures, ‘and 
dropped off to sleep each night on the hard bench. 
Because there were no maids in the farmhouse, Edith 
learned early in life to wash dishes, gather eggs, and 
amuse babies. Her family did not have to think up 
ways to use her excess energy. 
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Edith received her early education in a one-room 
country school, which she shared with thirty-five 
other pupils and one teacher. She learned the alphabet 
before she learned to read. She loved spelling because 
of the headmark prizes she won. Such motivation! 

No one told Edith she should “share” her toys and 
experiences, but on the Sunday morning before her 
cousins were to arrive to spend the day she was warned 
to let the company have first choice. Edith’s father 
didn’t know that it was very bad for children to show 
off before guests and hear their talents discussed, so 
after a company dinner he would always say, “Well, 
let’s go into the aed and maybe the girls will give 
us some music.” Wasn’t he paying thirty-five cents a 
week for those piano lessons? 

When Edith went to high school and college, she 
walked two and one half miles each day. That was be- 
fore people lost the use of their legs. 

How did Edith, reared in this benighted manner, 
turn out? She grew into a healthy, attractive young 
woman. She won scholastic honors in high school and 
college and succeeded in the office job she held for 
four years before her marriage. She started teaching 
in the kindergarten in Sunday school when she was 
fifteen years old, and has been active in church school 
work ever since. She is friendly, sincere, trustworthy, 
self-confident. She has a normal, happy, balanced out- 
look on life. Her juvenile association with death did 
not instill morbid fears. Instead, as far back as she can 
remember, death was just as natural as life and it holds 
no horrors for her. 

She and her husband are pointed out as an ideally 
happy couple. She.is a good cook and efficient house- 
keeper and keeps the family expenses within her hus- 
band’s income. She cherishes the ties that bind her to 
her childhood, and is providing long-denied conven- 
iences and pleasures for her aging parents. 

How did it happen? The answer is simple. Edith’s 
parents and early home life had old-fashioned virtues 
that no amount of child psychology can replace. 

They were honest. Edith knew that her mother 
always gave strong weight when she molded a pound 
of butter. Her father never cheated when he played 
checkers with her. 

They were reliable. Her father was elected to the 
county school board over a period of twenty years 
because his neighbors knew they could depend on him 
to give them a good administration. 

They were public-spirited. They believed it was 
their duty to their community and to their country 
to rear a family of upright citizens. Edith’s father be- 
lieved it was a privilege and a duty to serve on the 
school board, be Sunday-school superintendent, and 
Red Cross chairman. 


They did not smoke, drink, or adopt other habits 
which they considered harmful to themselves and so- 
ciety. 

They believed in God as an every-day influence in 
their lives. Never a night without a chapter from the 
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Bible and prayer, never a meal without a blessing. Edith 
always felt as she knelt beside her chair that her father 
was talking directly to God as he prayed for “the sick, 
the careless, and the unconcerned.” 

They were strong and secure. They disagreed on 
such trivial matters as whether or not chickens were 
a better source of income than cows, or whether 
grandpa should lend money to the neighbors. They 
were not demonstrative in their affection for each 
other or for their children. But Edith knew they loved 
each other, and they loved her. They stood behind 
her, they supported her, they were her family, her 
home, her inner circle that could protect her against 
the world. They knew nothing about “incompatibil- 
ity” or “mental cruelty.” They were married once 
and for all time. 

Aren’t these the things that really count—love, 
honor, security, faith in God, in giving our children 
a sane, happy, substantial basis for living? Spinach, 
cod liver oil, sleeping schedules, good books, educa- 
tional toys, commendable and valuable as they all are, 
cannot take the place of strong and loving parents. 

Edith survived the psychological mistakes of her 
father and mother because she loved, trusted, and be- 
lieved in them. They stood for something. As she grew 
old enough to reason she ironed out any kinks in her 
behaviour in order to make herself a congenial mem- 
ber of society. 

An interesting tribute to the intelligence and sin- 
cerity of her parents is that they approve of her meth- 
ods of rearing her own children. They would not 
dream of suggesting that’ she eliminate pediatricians, 
special foods, rest periods, or nursery school. Edith’s 
mother, on the other hand, when she observes the 
youngest grandbaby sleeping and playing contentedly 
by himself for hours at a time, sighs, “How I wish my 
babies had behaved that way!” 

The boys and girls of Edith and millions of others 
like her may be fortunate indeed, for their parents 
can supplement emphasis on elemental virtues of char- 
acter with the health giving vitamins, creative activ- 
ities, and other gifts of science, medicine, and psychia- 
try. They can combine the best of 1900 with the best 
of 1944. Labor-saving devices in the home allow Edith 
and her contemporaries time to study the minds and 
talents of their children, time their own mothers 
couldn’t spare. 

Uf Mr. and Mrs. Jones of 1944 use their opportunities 
intelligently and judiciously, remembering always that 
Christian character values should enjoy the central 
place in Junior’s upbringing, they can insure that the 
affairs of the nation thirty years from now will be m 
more capable hands than ever before. 

Even if they forget occasionally that one should al- 
ways be calm in speaking to the little lad, and that 
never under any circumstances should he be subjected 
to physical punishment, the chances are Junior will 
turn out to be a sturdy-shouldered, trustworthy, agree- 
able young man. 
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A Sunday-School Teacher's Reward 
A True Story 





By MRS. LEE McWILLIAMS* 


WHEN YOU HAVE REACHED “THREE SCORE YEARS AND 
ten” and are still teaching in the same Sunday school 
in which you were born, then you can really enjoy 
the rewards of this service of love. You have been 
given Primary and then Junior classes of both girls 
and boys, through the years; and have followed with 
loving interest their lives as they grew from little chil- 
dren to grown men and women; have sent them count- 
less birthday, graduation, and Christmas cards; and 
have written letters to them all in college and recently 
in army camps. 

Let us take one girl, who will represent many similar 
cases. She comes to your class of Junior girls, you try 
every Sunday to present Christ as a personal Saviour 
to your class, and your deepest desire is that every 
member will become a Christian before she goes to 
the Intermediate Department. 

So this girl with others unites with the church and 
becomes a leader in the Young People’s Society. You 
follow her through high school and college with con- 
tinued interest, and she ever remembers you. You re- 
joice with her as she stands before the altar and is 
married to a fine boy of the church who soon is made 
a deacon. In time your girl is made president of the 
woman’s auxiliary, and then in a few years her little 
daughter comes to your class, and you begin all over 
again, and you are deeply grateful to your Heavenly 
Father that He has allowed you to have a small part 
in building a Christian home. 

At another time, you are given a class of teen-age 
boys! And you have one especially noisy, troublesome 
boy who so often upsets all your carefully prepared 
plans for the lesson, and you are sorely tempted to put 


*Sunday-school teacher, Dalton, Georgia. 


him out! But, you hold on, and you see him, too, 
come into church membership and begin to develop 
in stability and character; and in time, at your sug- 
gestion, he is made president of the Young People’s 
Society in the church. 

And, recently the pastor spoke from the puplit about 
having received a letter from this boy, now in Eng- 
land and a captain in the United States Army, in which 
he spoke of his love for his home church and the in- 
fluence it had been in his life. Then your heart glowed 
with the thought, “Maybe / have helped him.” Others 
of your boys are deacons and presidents of Bible 
classes in distant cities, and when you hear of what 
they are doing you feel a deep personal joy. You feel 
like begging all young adults who have an opportunity 
to take a Sunday school class to do so! 

Even from a selfish standpoint, there is no other 
work which brings the rich reward that teaching a 
Sunday-school class does. Why even now, after so 
many years, when on Easter Sunday six boys and girls 
you had taught stood uniting with the church, in your 
heart you sang an anthem of praise. And now, with 
our wonderful Graded Lessons, it is so very much 
easier and more interesting than ever before, and it is 
a joy to teach. It is so much easier than when using 
the International Lessons. The Juniors are now study- 
ing “The Story of the Hebrew People,” with pictures, 
maps, stories, and with a Teacher’s Guide. It is all so 
interesting that the children do not want to miss a 
lesson! The weekly contact with youth, their sweet 
little offered prayers, and their simple faith, make you 
humble and it strengthens your own faith. And you 
lead a richer, fuller life because of your Sunday-school 
class! If you don’t believe it, just try it and see! 





FRONT COVER—Onur cover picture is a reproduction of a photograph made by Mrs. J. Brooks Smith, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and taken on the steps of World Fellowship Building at Montreat. It shows Miss 
Eufemia Manjarrez, better known to her friends as “Pema,” in Mexico’s national costume, a china pob- 
lana dress. This does not mean that all Mexicans dress in this manner. The Indians have their own kind 
of clothes, whereas the wealthy and middle-class Mexicans dress in American and European styles. The 
china poblana costume is used for fiesta days by children as well as women, and adds. much color and 


atmosphere to these festive occasions. 


Miss Manjarrez spent two years in the General Assembly’s Training School in Richmond, Virginia, 
aa “Friendship Student” of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
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A Letter to Adult Advisers 






of Young People 


Dear ApuLT ADVISER: 

Have you ever stopped to think of the great fellow- 
ship to which you belong? Throughout our Assembly 
there are many other people like yourself who are 
serving as adult advisers to young people’ S groups and 
councils in local churches, presbyteries, synods, and 
the Assembly itself. I was just thinking how I would 
like to sit down and have a talk with you about this 
matter of being an adult adviser, but, since I cannot, I 

will just write this letter instead. 

First of all, let me congratulate you on the wonder- 
ful opportunity which is yours, whether in the local 
church, presbytery, or synod, and at the same time 
remind you of the tremendous responsibility which 
rests upon those of us who seek to “advise” young 
people today. While we may feel unequal to the task, 
let us thank God that he has counted us worthy, and 
seek his guidance and help as we try to counsel others. 

Thére are several things which I would like to say 
to you as I would say them again to myself. 

We need to understand young people themselves, 
the sort of a world in which they live today and may 
live tomorrow, our youth program and materials, and 
how to work with young people. We — well pray 
that prayer of Solomon of old, “Give . . . thy servant 
an understanding heart.” 

How we need to understand young people them- 
selves—their basic needs, interests, w ays of behavior, 
their peculiar problems today, and their place in and 
contribution to the postwar world. In this connection 
let me suggest the following books* if you have not 
read them already: Understanding Youth by Burkhart; 
Introduction to Youth by Harris; Understanding My- 
self by Dickerson; and Youth and the Future, a com- 
pilation. 

We also need to understand our youth program and 
materials. 1 presume you are familiar with these already, 
or you would not have been chosen for the position 
of adult adviser, but, if not, you may secure the basic 
materials from our office—the Manuals, some of the 
guides, Presbyterian YOUTH (new name for our youth 
magazine formerly known as Program Builder), and 
special leaflets. There is now available a packet of litera- 
ture, including several new leaflets on Young People’s 
Work and some material on each of the seven depart- 
ments of our Church’s program, which will help in 


planning your youth program for the year 1944-45. 
There are also some interdenominational materials, 
especially “Youth in Wartime Service,” and the “Re- 
port of the Youth Council of North America,” both of 
which may be ordered from our office, price 10¢ and 
15¢ respectively. 

We need to understand also how to work with 
young people. | cannot do more here than make a few 
passing remarks and point you to some sources of help. 
Of course we want to be constructive and helpful, but 
I believe most of us adults have to be constantly on our 
guard lest we “talk too much” and become the “dic- 
tator” type of adviser, determining the program our- 
selves rather than counselling with young people in 
arriving at their own decisions. We must be willing 
to “decrease that they may increase.” You will find 
some help along this line in the “Kingdom Highways 
Manual,” pages 27-29. Let me suggest also a leaflet, 
“The Adult Adviser of Young People in the Local 
Church,” by Miss Mary Louise Woodson, Director of 
Young People’ s Work for the Synod of North Caro- 
lina. This may be secured free from your regional 
director or from the Richmond Office. 

There is one other thing I would like to say to you, 
or rather to us, and that is, above all we need to be the 
kind of persons who are wholeheartedly committed to 
Christ ourselves, growing in our own Christian experi- 
ences, commanding respect of those with whom we 
work not because we are adults and occupy certain 
positions, but because of the weight of our own experi- 
ence and character. Someone has said that an adviser 
must be one who “has head enough, and heart enough, 
and liberty enough, and time enough to be a master in 
the kingdom of life.” Also see the Manual referred to 
above, pages 27-28. There you will find a list of the 
characteristics of an ideal leader for youth. As we read 
this list, we will realize that none of us can measure 
up to these high ideals, but we can continue to grow 
and to approach them by the help and grace of God. 

May God continue to use you in your work with 
young people, and give you increasing joy and satis- 
faction in it. 

Sincerely yours, 
" ” "W. Norman Cook 
Director, Young People’s Work and 
Adviser to the Assembly’s Council 
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Our New Executive Secretary 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO INTRODUCE TO THE CHURCH REv. 
Claudius H. Pritchard, D.D., chosen by the recent 
General Assembly as the seventh in the succession of 
secretaries of Home Missions. For nine years Dr. 


Pritchard has filled with great acceptance to the Execu-. 


tive Committee, and to the entire Church, the office of 
Educational Secretary. The duties of this position have 
taken him into all the synods, and he is already known 
and loved in every part of the Assembly. 

It is a cause of much satisfaction to the retiring Exe- 
cutive Secretary, who has labored these nine years in 
intimate association with Dr. Pritchard in the promo- 
tion of the Home Mission Cause, that he should have 
been selected by the Assembly to carry on this im- 
portant work on which the life and growth of ‘the 
Church so largely depends. He has the knowledge of 
the task, an understanding of the Church’s evangelistic 
responsibility, the intellectual equipment, and the en- 
thusiasm for service to lead the home-mission forces of 
the Assembly and direct the Church in this glorious 
undertaking. 

Dr. Pritchard comes to this position with splendid 
preparation. He has the background of a rich spiritual 
heritage. He comes from a family of preachers and 
missionaries prominent in the life and work of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. He was born and reared 
on the campus of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, where for more than 30 years his 
father was an honored professor, and from which in- 
stitution he was graduated in 1918. After a service in 
the U. S. Army Air Corps and two years as assistant 
professor at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, he 
entered Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where he received his B.D. degree in 1924. In 


of Home Missions 


1937 Hampden-Sydney College conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

It was Dr. Pritchard’s early purpose to enter the 
foreign-mission service. As the way did not open for 
him to do this he entered the home-mission field in 
connection with the Bream Memorial Church, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, of which church Dr. F. C. Brown 
was then pastor. From Charleston he came to the Oak- 
hurst Church, Decatur, Georgia, from which pastorate 
in 1935 he entered the service of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions as Educational Secretary. Mrs. 
Pritchard was Miss Katherine Ellison of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. They have two children; a son, Claudius, Jr., 16 
years of age, and a daughter, Mary Grace, 12. 

It is a critical and anxious time in our nation’s his- 
tory. The war with its present day devastations and 
the appalling things that it is preparing for the future 
presents a missionary need and a missionary challenge 
unequalled in the life of the republic. The call to the 
Church to move out and press on in the spiritual con- 
quest of men and women must be sounded loud and 
clear. “If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle?” The hope of 
‘America is the Son of God and His reign in human 
hearts. Apart from the church which Christ came to 
establish there is no enduring freedom for men and no 
lasting security for nations. 

To Home Missions has been given the sublime task 
of building a Christian nation by making a Christian 
people. I commend Dr. Pritchard to the confidence 
and affection of the Church that has called him to lead 
in this high and holy cause in these difficult and danger- 

- ous days. 3 


Homer McMiLian 





To Guide Your 


Under which Emperor was Chinese medicine supposed 
to have begun? 

Who was the first missionary doctor to go to China? 

What constitutes the “five elements’’? 

When was vaccine from human virus introduced in 
China? 

What act of kindness was done by Christian Japanese 
soldiers? 

What caused unusual excitement on Lubondai Station? 

Who helped Da Amelia find the Light? 

A gardenia bush with a hundred blooms and buds— 
where? 
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Survey Reading 


What impression did the handiwork exhibit in Dour- 
ados make? , 


What were the varieties of work in this exhibit? 


What are some of the by-products of the world cata- 
clysm in connection with missionary work? 


Who is Mrs. Way-Sung New? 
When did the Gilbert Islanders first hear the gospel? 


If we wish to reach every person in a community with 
the gospel, where is a good place to begin? 


Who is the new Executive Secretary of Home Mis- 
sions? 
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New Moderator 


Dr. CuHaries L. Kine, Pastor oF THE First PRreEsBy- 
terian Church of Houston, Texas, was elected moder- 
ator of the eighty-fourth session of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States at Montreat, N. C., to succeed Dr. Donald W. 
Richardson of Richmond, Virginia. 

With true charm of personality, a fine sense of 
humor and a keen mind, Doctor King presided over 
the Assembly masterfully, from the moment he ac- 
cepted the post with these words: “I pledge to you 
my sincere, earnest, and devoted service. . . . God 
being my helper I consecrate myself anew to Him and 
to His Son our Saviour, and to the Church of which 
He is Head.” He then led the Assembly in prayer, 
thanking God for the Church of Jesus Christ, and 
seeking God’s wisdom and guidance for the task ahead. 

Preceding the introduction of the new moderator, 
Doctor Richardson had delivered a soul-searching ser- 
mon in the preliminary service. His sermon pointed 
out the needs of the Church today. He said, “What- 
ever else the Church may do in the service of human- 
ity, it can be no substitute for the proclamation of the 
gospel of the forgiveness of sin, by the free gift of 
God’s grace, through the Cross and the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. She may be interested in all the prob- 
lems of the hour and give all her substance to the sup- 
port of — causes, but if she speak not of sin, of 
man’s helplessness, and of the free grace of God in 
Christ it shall profit her nothing.” 

Evangelism was, undoubtedly, the keynote of the 
Assembly session. 

It was sounded first in the persuasive voice of the 


*Miss Austin is reporter for the Presbyterian News Service. 


Rev. J. H. Marion, Jr., pastor of Grace 
Covenant Church, Richmond, Virginia, who 
nominated Doctor King. Said he of Doctor 
King, “His outstanding service to his de- 
nomination, his spiritual vision, and evan- 
gelistic passion, which have marked his 
quarter century of work as a minister, 
make him eminently qualified for the high 
office.” 
Z. B. Roberson of Roanoke, Virginia, who 
seconded the nomination, said of Doctor 
King, “He served as a home missionary in 
Wake County, North Carolina, serving in 
small communities and large, preaching always with 
great power the gospel of God.” 

It was as though speakers with prepared addresses, 
as well as those who spoke extemporaneously from 
the floor, came with minds bent toward the need for, 
and the very readiness of, the Church to enter upon 
a great period of evangelistic effort. 

Planned as a part of the Assembly worship, the de- 
votional service for Monday morning was one of 
prayer for evangelism. The Great Commission was 
read; the Assembly sang a hymn of evangelistic con- 
tent: 


“Saviour! Thy dying love Thou gavest me, 
Nor shogld I aught withhold, Dear Lord, from Thee.” 


Prayers were offered in confession for the evange- 
listic failures of our Church and for greater evangelis- 
tic effort, and the Assembly sang: 


“O Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling, 
To tell to all the world that God is Light.” 


The printed reports of the Assembly’s executive 
committees and agencies each sounded a note of evan- 
gelism: The Committee on Stewardship’s report says 
in its opening paragraphs, “The spirit of greed rears 
its head everywhere, and Mammon presents afresh its 
challenge to our Christ. The doctrine of the steward- 
ship of all life, with special emphasis on the steward- 
ship of possessions, needs to be preached with renewed 
emphasis and power. Men must be saved from greed.” 
While this may not be intended as a direct call to evan- 
gelism, it implies that men’s souls must be saved, lest 
they be lost eternally in this time of great, and new, 
wealth so likely to turn heads and hearts. 
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Evangelismne 
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Naturally an evangelistic note would be sounded in 
the report of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and this year it is found especially in one of the 
seven reasons why the General Assembly should give 
thanks in this time of world strain, which states: “For 
the spiritual fruitfulness of our work abroad and the 
great ingathering of 3,687 persons on profession of 
faith during the year.” 

The report of the Executive Committee of Home 


Missions opens with these words: “It is written that 
Jesus came preaching the gospel of the Kingdom of 
God. It was to this end that the Church was founded, 
that the good news that God had sent His Son into the 
world to seek and save the lost might be proclaimed 
to people everywhere. Home Missions in war time has 
exactly the same purpose as Home Missions in peace 
time—it is to win men and women to faith in ist 
as Saviour, and to build them up in the fellowship of 
the Church which He came to establish.” 


Dr. Wade H. Boggs, in his first appearance before 
the General Assembly as an executive secretary, spoke 
of the need for ministerial candidates, saying, “These 
must be spiritually minded, faithful and efficient, -if 
the work of the Church is to make continued progress.” 
Surely the work of the Church is to evangelize. 


Facing the need for greater evangelistic presenta- 
tion of religious education the Executive Committee 
of Religious Education and Publication came before 
the Assembly, in the voice of Dr. Edward D. Grant, 
asking and receiving the approval of the Assembly for 
“a thorough and serious reéxamination of our Church’s 
program of religious education.” The report of the 


A Foreign Missionary and a student from China—Samuel Chu, a rural pastor of China and a member of the faculty of Nan- 

king Theological Seminary, Chengtu, China, who is in the United States to continue his studies, especially in the matter of 

rural churches and their ministry. Dr. Frank Price, missionary to China, of the faculty of Nanking Theological Seminary, who 
is a friend of long standing of Samuel Chu 








Left to right: Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., Atlanta, who was elected Secretary of the Committee on Stewardship for a three-year term; 





Dr. H. H. Thompson, Bristol, Tennessee, field representative of the Committee on Evangelism; Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, 
newly-elected Executive Secretary of Home Missions; Dr. Homer McMillan, retiring Executive Secretary of Home Missions. 


committee states, “If haste was ever needed in bring- 
ing the message of a Saviour to lost men and women, 
that time is now, before another ‘lost generation’ rises 
to confront the Church, as happened following the 
last war.’ Again, the report states, “Surely as a result 
of this effort every Presbyterian parent and every con- 
gregation should be brought face to face with the 
spiritual needs of our time, and be enlisted definitely 
in a great religious education forward movement which 
will help our Church to do its -full share in bringing 
future generations to accept Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord.” 

Many references are made to ev angelism in the an- 
nual report of the Committee on Woman’s Work, as 
presented to the General Assembly by Miss Janie W. 
McGaughey, secretary. The report opens with these 
words, both timely and significant: “Recognizing the 
fact that today, perhaps more than ever, there is need 
of strong Christian living and witness, the Committee 
on Woman’s Work is conscious of the sacred steward- 
ship entrusted to them by the General Assembly in 
directing the organized woman’s work in our Church. 

Humbly we acknowledge our unworthiness of 
God’ s goodness, and our sins of negligence in not doin 
all that might have been done to represent Christ be- 
fore so many people in need of His saving power.” 

The Defense Service Council has as one of its main 
objectives the ev angelizing of men and women in serv- 
ice. Sometimes this service is rendered by chaplains 
under the most satisfying conditions, yet there are 
moments when it is not easy for the chaplain to preach 
an evangelistic sermon, nor to call members of armed 
forces to repentance, as was explained to the General 
Assembly by Chaplain Frederic Volbeda, who was in 
Pearl Harbor at the time of attack. Yet evangelism be- 
comes the daily work of the chaplain, according to 
Dr. D. T. Caldwell, director of the Defense Service 
Council, in speaking before the Assembly, and “the 
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thousands who have thus heard of Jesus, who have be- 
lieved, and whose souls have been saved under the 
ministry of our chaplains, is evidence of this service.” 

The General Assembly attended to its annual busi- 
ness in its usual way. Standing committee chairmen 
were named the first night. With one exception, un- 
animous reports were brought in, and amazingly few 
amendments were offered. It was a harmonious ses- 
sion; in fact it has been said that not in years has there 
been so harmonious a session. Surprisingly little de- 
bate came from the floor and the expression famous in 
its use at a General Assembly meeting could again be 
applied, for the 1944 session surely was “of one ac- 
cord.” And, to repeat, evangelism was the keynote. 

The standing committee on evangelism itself sounded 
forth this clarion call to the Church: “The greatest 
challenge before our Church today is the winning of 
souls for Jesus Christ. God in His ever-wise provi- 
dence has brought to our very doors countless thou- 
sands of men and women, boys and girls, who must be 
won for Christ. The greatest migration of people that 
the nation has ever experienced is taking place before 
our own eyes. From all points of our country great 
multitudes of people are coming to the training camps, 
shipyards, manufacturing centers of the South. 

“Now as never before we must emphasize evange- 
lism. We must pray the Lord of the Harvest to send 
laborers into His whitening fields. We must encourage 
the churches to give themselves wholeheartedly to 
the evangelistic effort.” 

And so it was that the Assembly, hearing report 
after report calling attention to the need for and the 
readiness of the Church to enter into a period of great 
evangelistic effort, voted without dissent to set up the 
Committee on Evangelism as a permanent promotional 
agency of similar standing to those of the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, and the Committee on Steward- 
ship. Dr. H. H. Thompson of Bristol, Tenn., who has 
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50 ably served as temporary field representative the 
last six months, was called, and he accepted the call, as 
permanent 1 field representative. He addressed the As- 
sembly, saying in part: 

“Over the General Assembly I have found, in the 
last six months, complacency on the one hand, and 
discouragement on the other, but in the language of 
the Scripture, above and through all there seems to be 
‘the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees 
(II Samuel 5:24), and therefore the day of peculiar op- 
portunity is at hand.” 

Even in the report of the standing committee on 
the Sabbath there could be traced the need for em- 

hasis upon evangelism. This report was presented by 
Dr. R. J. McMullen, chairman, and it calls the people 
of the Church to a deeper sense of the importance of 
observing the Sabbath as the Lord’s Day, * ‘in our wit- 
nessing for Him.” Witnessing surely is a first step to- 
ward evangelizing. 

A recommendation from this report is: “That our 
people be called upon to praise the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift for making the Sabbath for man, 
that he might be free for the whole day not only to 
rest but also to enjoy the blessings of public and pri- 
vate worship, of Christian fellowship, and of Christ- 
like service.” 

And finally: “That the Assembly urge all our min- 
isters and members to emphasize by precept and ex- 
ample the joy and the benefit to be derived from sin- 
cerely doing those things for which the Sabbath was 
given so that others may be attracted to join them 
in thus using the Lord’s Day.” 

Each committee gave emphasis to the need for the 
people of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
not only to seek the nearness of Christ as they go 
about their daily functions of life, but, in so doing, to 
reflect the presence of God in their lives, that, as they 
speak and as they move about in the crowded places 
of life, others might see Him and be drawn closer to 
Him. 

Evangelism was the very heart-beat of the eighty- 
fourth session of our General Assembly. 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., Atlanta, was introduced and 
elected for a three-year term as secretary of the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Stewardship. He gave the first 
program at a popular meeting, explaining the intricate 
work of the Stewardship Committee. He introduced 
Miss Deedie- -May Austin, director of publicity, and 
called especial attention of the service to the Assembly 


of this department of work. 
a * ae 


Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Louisville, Ky., made his first 
appearance before the Assembly as executive secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief. He made a plea for more 
and better men to enter the ministry, calling attention 
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An Executive Secretary and his brother, a former medical mis- 

sionary to Korea: Left—Dr. Lloyd K. Boggs, Montgomery, Ala- 

bama, and right—Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary of 

the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial 

Relief. Doctor Boggs was stationed at Chunju, Korea. He hopes 

to return when the war is over and the Orient again is opened 
to missionaries. 


especially to the need for the “best” among the young 
men. Said he of the Church, “She needs men of cul- 
ture, men of broad, strong, and well-trained minds; 
men that can understand the viewpoint of others. 
Moreover, she needs men of vision, of faith, of cour- 
age, of godly character, of conviction, of enthusiasm, 
and of striking personality.” He urged the minister 
commissioners expressly to make such a plea for young 
men now to consider the ministry seriously. 
* a * 

Dr. Homer McMillan, beloved executive secretary 
of the Executive Committee of Home Missions, made 
his final appearance before the Assembly in this ca- 
pacity. His annual report pointed to the growth of the 
Church through the great advancements of the year 
in home missions. He spoke of the lack of leadership, 
which presents difficulty in wartime since man 
churches are without ministers at this time. Said Doc- 
tor McMillan, “In spite of obstacles the work has ad- 
vanced, as shown by more. contributions, by churches 
and groups of churches becoming self-supporting, and 
by new churches being organized.” He told the As- 
sembly that, having attained his seventieth year, he was 
retiring from office September 1, having served the 
committee thirty-eight years. The Assembly stood in 
prayer, led by Doctor King—a tribute to a man who 
has given his life to his work. Later in the session a 
resolution was offered by the Negro commissioners 
which was adopted by an ovation and created one of 
the few moments of applause. No more heart-felt mes- 
sage could have been expressed than these words from 
the Negro commissioners. 

a * * 

Sunday afternoon the Executive Committee of 

Home Missions, under the leadership of Dr. Claude H. 
(Continued on page 313) 
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Miss Estelle Lumpkin 








She Came Home! 


No, SHE ISN’T A BRIDE—BUT SHE WAS WEDDED TO HER 
work in Japan! For thirty-two DP tess Miss Estelle 
Lumpkin, lovingly known to the Mission as “Lumpy,” 
served the Japanese people as a missionary of the Cross 
of our Church. 

When our Government requested the missionaries 
to return to America, she refused to leave the land and 
the people that she loved. Then came her internment 
by the Japanese Government, and after months “within 
the pale,” when that Government gave the command 
for her return, she obeyed and came home on the 

Gripsholm last December. 

Recently at a home-coming celebrated in her honor 
in the Oak Cliff Presbyterian Church, in Dallas, Texas, 


Miss Lumpkin was on the program as the piéce de re- 
sistance—and how the Japanese Government resisted 
her plea to stay and continue her service to the people 
she so much loved and for whom she was willing to 
suffer—is more than we can tell. 

In all the trying situations occasioned by restrictions 
to which Miss Lumpkin had not heretofore been sub- 
ject, her good humor, keen wit, and penetration of the 
Japanese nature, saved the day, not only for herself 
but for her fellow internees. Nothing could down her 
buoyant spirit. If you want a real treat and want to 


meet a real heroine—ask Miss Lumpkin to tell you her- 
self. 





The Eighty-Fourth General Assembly 
(Continued from page 311) 


Pritchard, who was elected executive secretary to suc- 
ceed Doctor McMillan, presented what was, undoubt- 
‘edly, the most poignant program of the eighty-fourth 
‘session, at a popular meeting. This was due to the 
“heart appeal” of the speakers, who included the Rev. 
‘Charles E. Tyler, Birmingham, Ala., Negro; the Rev. 
Simon Belvin, Boswell, Okla., Indian; the Rev. E. P. 
Castaneda, Houston, Texas, Mexican; and the Rev. J. 
'B. Bisceglia, Kansas City, Mo., Italian. Each had his 
“own way of gripping the hearts of the hearers, and 
the four talks made a fairly glowing background for 
‘the main address given by the Rev. S. B. Lapsley, 
“Abingdon, Virginia, director of the Home Missions 
“Emergency Fund campaign, who touched on the ac- 
‘complishments and the needs of this fund. 
* ® * 

Sunday night Dr. Edward D. Grant, executive sec- 
tetary of the Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
“cation and Publication, presided at the popular meet- 
‘ing. He pointed out that the Assembly had given to 
shis committee the teaching-evangelism task, and he 

Doke of various ways in which this task had been car- 
Med out. He introduced members of the Richmond 
»staff, and the two speakers of the evening: Rev. Alex 
‘R. Batchelor, director of Sunday-school administra- 
tion and of the United Religious Education Advance, 
who presented plans for the third year of the “Ad- 
Wance,” in which emphasis will be on the Church and 
the “Advance”; and S. J. Patterson, Jr., director of 
Men’s Work, who laid out a pattern of work for lay- 
men. Mr. Patterson had been host to the elders at- 
tending the Assembly at the second annual banquet 
for elders, Friday night. 

: * 
+ Monday night the Rev. R. J. McMullen, missionary 
to China, who returned on the S.S. Gripsholm last 
© December, after months of internment in Shanghai, 
~ and the Rev. George P. Howard, Buenos Aires, for- 
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mer Methodist missionary, and an evangelist to South 
American countries, were the speakers on the popular 
program arranged by Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, educational 
secretary of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Nashville, Tenn., execu- 
tive secretary of the committee, introduced the speak- 
ers. . 

. e e 

Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta, chairman of the Per- 
manent Committee on Social and Moral Welfare, came 
before the General Assembly Saturday morning to 
speak in regard to the tenth anniversary of this com- 
mittee. Its need and place in the program of the Church 
were revealed in Doctor Oglesby’s talk. Dr. W. A. 
Alexander, Charlotte, N. C., spoke of Christian rela- 
tions and foreign missions, pointing to the vast array 
of services missionaries must render in order to fulfill 
their Christian obligations to people, and as a genuine 
part in leading the natives to Jonas Christ. Dr. Dunbar 
H. Ogden, New Orleans, a member of the committee, 
spoke of the scope of work covered by the committee 
in the annual preparation of a report to the General 
Assembly. Doctor Oglesby was re-elected chairman 
for a term of three years. 

* * * 

The personnel of the Committee on Stewardship was 
changed to bring but one representative ftom each of 
the executive committees to the committee and nine 
members of the Church at large. This is believed to 
be a move to make the work of this committee more 


Church-wide in its outreach rather than executive-  { 


committee minded, it was said. 
am ¥ * 


Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Atlanta, secretary of 
Woman’s Work, received a rising vote of appreciation 
for not only her individual work, but the work of 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, and all of the or- 
ganized women of the Church. 
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From Muleback to Railroad 


By MYRTLE STOSBERG SYDENSTRICKER* 


Nor LONG SINCE WE RETURNED FROM AN EVANGELISTIC 
trip over the week end. At six o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing we were on our horses for a twenty-mile jaunt 
and reached the farmhouse at 10:30 P.M., which was 
not bad riding on a road none too easy to follow, 

The great variety of beautiful, bright-colored wild 
flowers broke the monotony of the vast plains, where 
ostriches, deer, and cattle roam undisturbed. One 
thrilled over each new discovery of plant life. The 
Brazilian flora is extraordinarily lovely in Motto 
Grosso. Among the many different shades of green 
foliage were abundant blood-red ground cherries that 
make one want to stop and eat. The sun was broiling 
hot around nine o’clock, and, at one o’clock, in a low 
place alongside of a dense forest, it became extremely 
sultry. The gnats and biting flies had no mercy on 
horse or rider. However, most of the time there was 
a pleasant breeze and our tropical helmets kept our 
heads cool. 

It is misleading to say we followed a road, for this 
was the case only a few miles out of town, and then 
we began crossing fields and more fields—following 
tracks which we hoped would lead to a gate in the 
long expanse of fence—miles long—that separates pas- 
tures and grazing cattle. We were singularly fortunate 
and lost no time in finding passageways. Gates are 
mostly heavy poles held in place by ‘holes in large 
posts. Riders lean down to remove the ‘poles far enough 
to get through and then put them back. Every large 
gate has a smaller one on the side for the horsemen. 
I felt a moment of real triumph the first time I was 
able to open and close such a gate without dismount- 
ing. 

The farmhouse where we stayed was made of giant 
bamboos, split to make boards and plastered with mud. 
It was cozy and rainproof. There were dirt floors, but 
everything was clean and in order. One had an im- 
pression of good housekeeping. There were flowers 
and fruit trees outside, and the terrace had been re- 
cently swept in honor of our arrival. There was also 
the aroma of savory cooking. But best of all were the 
happy smiling faces that came out to welcome us and 
offer every kindness and consideration. A cup of steam- 
ing coffee'to rest us was forthcoming at once. 

‘There were the usual joyful exclamations over the 
pretty Christmas and birthday cards for each one. 
What fun they had in comparing choices! The U. S. 
magazines and free department-store fashion plates 
were equally enjoyed. All this in the midst of interest- 
ing and helpful conversation which I still like to re- 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Dourados, Territorio Ponta Pora, Matto Grosso, in the East Brazil 
Mission. 
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member. This family is rather well-read and it was pos- 
sible to discuss books and current events. They also 
talked about boa constrictors four meters long that 
came up the stream near the house and take their toll 
of fowls. One of the women had recently killed one 
with a big frontier knife. “One strikes him in the mid- 
dle of the back,” she warned, “to be successful, for 
the head is covered with a scaley substance that the 
sharpest knife cannot penetrate.” Sooner or later small 
talk leads into spiritual realms, telling of rich Christian 
experiences, and it is like reaching the Holy of Holies. 

There were a couple of services, including the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, in this home; and it was 
heart-warming to hear so many, even the non-pro- 
fessing Christians, taking part in the circle of prayer. 
Many hymns were sung afterwards—old favorites and 
new ones to be learned. Frequently country folk are 
curious to know the music of hymns whose lovel 
words have touched their hearts. These isolated Chris- 
tians sit often with hymn-book and Bible in hand. 

At 1:30 on Sunday afternoon, we started for the 
nearest neighbor, who is interested in the gospel, and 
where evening worship was held. We rode twelve 
miles to get there and the last hour was in a drenching 
rain, for a terrible storm overtook us. Once we just 
stopped our horses and took the downpour, for the 
blinding rain made it impossible to see the unknown 
trail over which we were going for the first time. One 
follows such indefinite directions as: “Ride till you 
get to a forest on the right; then ride diagonally left 
till you reach a small gate, and about four miles be- 
yond you will find the house to the right of a clump 
of trees!” 

We found it by instinct or by a sixth sense, as it 
were. How good that low thatched house looked to 
us! Many things were lacking in that home, and there 
was not much book learning, but their “hearts were 
educated,” if you know what I mean—hearts big and 
kind and thoughtful. When the rain ceased, the daugh- 
ter, a bride-to-be, went with her little brother to pick 
oranges from dripping trees, for oranges at this sum- 
mer season are rare, and it would be a treat for guests. 
These were deliciously sweet after hot coffee to warm 
us from the cold rain. 

After changing from riding togs into a dress and 
shoes, I soon put my boots back on, for in the kitchen 


where the women folk were preparing chicken and - 


other good things, the rain had come in where a part 
of the wall was lacking, and it was as muddy as out of 
doors! Besides, the garden with its new variety of trees, 
vines, and flowers had charmed me from my dry place 
within. There were two huge gardenia bushes, and 
one had a hundred buds and blooms, by actual count. 
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Each flower was very large and quite perfect, with 
raindrops still on the heavy velvety petals! Oh, the 
perfume of so many at once! They are still perfect, 
their exquisite odor a sweet reminder of things ever- 
lasting that are hard to describe and can never be for- 
gotten. 

On the last morning the oldest daughter took me to 
some woods near-by to eat juicy red pitangas (a 
cherry-like fruit) from a graceful, fine-leaf tree. It 
was like fairyland, with all kinds of vines and flowers 
hitherto unknown to me. Below was a thick velvet 
carpet of green grass. There were guavas, lemons, and 
other wild fruit on the ground and on the trees for 
the picking. Nature is lavishly extravagant in Brazil. I 
wanted to lie down on the grass and feast my eyes on 
the variegated colors from rich, deep tones to deli- 
cate hues, including all shades of the rainbow. Deer 
feel at home in this cool grove and roam leisurely, for 
these friends do not hunt them. The attractive girl, 
Jenny, was pleased over my deep admiration of the 
place, and’ she said: “When my brothers come back 
from the army, we’re to have a family reunion and a 
picnic here in this very spot; we'll have a long thanks- 
giving service, and you are all to come too!” 

So much has happened within the last months that 
one has a feeling of riding on a roller-coaster to pro- 
gress! Our sleepy little town is waking up, breaking 
into print, and is the center of much interest. We are 
now in the band along the frontier which the Federal 
Government has taken over for itself. This land on 
the border thus becomes a territory of the Federal 
District. Because the Federal Government has both 
interest in our progress and funds to help it along, all 
rejoice over this new status. (Personally I am glad we 
arrived before the predicted boom. In May 1942 it 





was the zero hour of everything here. In fact it would 
be diffcult to say how zero—if zero can be compared! ) 
Three hundred hectares of land which joins Dourados 
have been set aside for an agricultural colony. (An 
hectare is 10,000 square meters, or the size of a city 
block.) A thousand families are ready to come at once; 
with three or four thousand more moving here later. 
The administrators are already arriving. A large sum 
of money has been voted for travel, engineers, ma- 
chinery, and even a good auto road to Maracaju—only 
100 miles away—where the new railroad arrived on 
April 19 and is functioning three times a week to 


.Campo Grande! Soon there should be a bus schedule 


and the ban of isolation lifted. The fertile land, rich 
virgin forests, and the central location make Dourados 
a strategic point. 

We want to see a strong evangelical center with a 
Christian hospital to meet the great physical needs of 
the people far and near. (Funds for this hospital, we 
are happy to say, have been provided.) With the 
school and church whose work goes on so encourag- 
ingly, we can then minister to people in body, mind, 
and soul. Pray that the Christian forces may meet the 
wonderful challenge that the influx of these people 
presents. 

More than ever we depend on you to hold up our 
hands in prayer for wisdom, strength and faith. Evan- 
gelistic work has been begun in Maracaju and Entre 
Rios, with a Brazilian minister and his wife living in 
the latter, and regular preaching in five points in the 
surrounding countryside near Dourados. We expect 
these groups to grow into congregations! 

Doors are wide open and we only ask the Lord of 
the harvest to give the increase along with the per- 
sonnel and the funds. 





Giving and Receiving 


By MYRTLE SYDENSTRICKER* 


APRIL 19 WAS PRESIDENT VARGAS’ BIRTHDAY, AND A 
national holiday. I played the National Anthem in our 
evangelical school where a special program was given 
by the boys and girls. Flowers went early from our 
garden to decorate the President’s picture. 

You will rejoice with us that we have 1oo pupils 
matriculated and know of others who still want to 
come. You see the school has almost doubled within 
the last two and one half years. It makes us very 
happy to see Christ’s power transforming the children. 
Our } joy knows no bounds when the parents tell us of 
a son or daughter who is now more obedient, more 
studious, and changed for the better. Your prayers are 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Dourados, Territorio Ponta Pora, Matto Grosso, in the East Brazil 
Mission. 
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being answered, so please continue them, for we have 
many problems to be solved. 

For several Sundays in succession we have had more 
than 100 at Sunday ‘school, once we had 112. The at- 
tendance has almost tripled. Our Young People’s de- 
partment has had between 30 and 4o and one can see 
the result of their work. It is a spécial joy to be the 
superintendent of this department. The attendance at 
all services, even at the Thursday and Saturday night 
prayer meetings is splendid. Recently, at just an ordi- 
nary week- -night service, some girls got up to go over 
to the men’s side of the church-to give room to some 
women who came in late. The younger generation no 
longer clings to the old idea of the separation of the 
sexes! 

At special services during Easter week, with no out- 
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of-town speaker, the church was well filled each night, 
even with the addition of extra school benches. There 
were many strangers present and new faces are becom- 
ing regulars. Our choir of young people sang accept- 
ably each time. Fortunately our dahlias were at their 
best and showed up beautifully in a large silver pitcher. 

Our women had early morning prayer meetings 
during these days, and one half of the church was 
filled each time. We also meet every Saturday morn- 
ing. The prayers are so earnest, and usually every one 
present takes part. After these early morning prayer 
meetings on Saturdays, I stay to give organ lessons to 
two pupils. At eight I play for chapel and remain for 
the regular handwork classes, after which there is gen- 
erally a rehearsal of one kind or another. I wish you 
might have seen our exhibit of handwork in Decem- 
ber of last year. There were 327 pieces, of which 137 
were woodcraft done by the boys. The girls did beau- 
tiful work, and many were large tedious things like 
bedspreads, luncheon sets, cross-stitched samplers and 
knitted sweaters. An outstanding citizen tried hard to 
persuade us to take the exhibit to Campo Grande, for 
he said it was the kind of propaganda that Dourados 
needed. 

Handwork is a fine point of contact. I love teaching 
my girls “crivo,” the beautiful Brazilian art of pulling 
threads and darning intricate designs. Some who are 
not in our school come to our home to learn, and 
sooner or later the gospel is woven into the conversa- 
tion. 


We also have services in the country every Sunday; 
both at some farm and again at a place within walkin 
distance—a few miles from town. Lately I have done 
a great deal more horseback riding and find no trouble 
in riding twenty miles between Sunday school and 
church services at night. 

A member of our church who is paralyzed and blind 
lives about four miles from town. She is a constant 
inspiration as she sits in her canvass chair or lies on 
her bed, practically never without pain, and yet radi- 
ating joy from her unseeing eyes. For twenty-seven 
years she has been bedridden, and has never been in 
an evangelical church. In 1942 she made her profession 
of faith in her home, and her witnessing rings true to 
the Master she loves and serves. Mrs. A. S. Maxwell 
first found her years ago, and told her of Christ, the 
Saviour.’ Our Auxiliary women have special days each 
month to visit her and sing and pray with her and 
give financial aid. Recently more than thirty of us 
walked out there one evening to celebrate her birth- 
day. We returned by a full moon and. sang hymns all 
the way back to town. Many came out of their tiny 
wooden houses in spite of the brisk cold air to listen 
until the music died away. We went to give pleasure, 
but, as usual, ended up by receiving the biggest bless- 
ing after all! 








1 Mrs. Maxwell’s story of the conversion of Da Amelia is in article 
printed below. 





Da Amelia 


By MABEL DAVIS MAXWELL* 


of the Dark Room 


WE HAVE HEARD OF CHILDREN BEING PUNISHED BY BEING 
sent into a dark room, and we have seen the fear which 
crept over them when this kind of punishment was 
mentioned, but what would you think of an old lady 
who actuall — her days in a dark room, often ly- 
ing on her back gazing with blinded eyes upward to- 
ward a low ceiling, listening to the patter of rain i 
or shivering in the cold? Hers was a lonely, dreary life. 
Little light shone in her room and zone into her soul. 
She lived in, and brooded over the past. She was crip- 
led and blind. She was sick of body, mind, and spirit. 
he was a member of a church, but not a real Chris- 
tian. 
In days past Da Amelia, a fairly well-educated lady 
of Spanish descent, had made her home in Argentine. 
Then she, with her devoted sister, Da Patrona, moved 


*Until forced to retire from the East Brazil Mission on account of 
impaired health, Mrs. A. S. Maxwell and Mr. Maxwell were evangelistic 
missionaries, located at Dourados, working among the Caiud4 Indians. 
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to Brazil, and when we came to know her she was liv- 
ing in an humble little hut about two miles from Dour- 
ados. The crowning glory of her little farm was her 
lovely orange grove, from which she sold fruit to help 
pay her living expenses. She had not always been poor. 
She was the widow of a greatly beloved and honored 
judge of that district, and evidently he had been a 
good provider. She loved and honored his name. 
Before her husband’s death, on the occasion of the 
marriage of one of her step-sons, she overtaxed herself 
baking and entertaining guests. In those days the Jus- 
tice of the Peace had to come a great distance to per- 
form the civil wedding ceremony. On this occasion it 
rained in torrents and the roads became impassable, 
and the Justice. was delayed on the journey. However, 
all the guests had assembled in the tiny house to wit- 
ness the wedding, so waited till the Justice should ar- 
rive. In the meantime they ate all the food prepared 
for the special occasion and Da Amelia had to prepare 
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more. There were no bakeries nor grocery stores 
where one could buy prepared food. Out she went 
through the wind and weather to her only oven—a 
brick affair which was out-of-doors. This proved too 
much for her frail body, and the night after the wed- 
ding she collapsed, and became completely paralyzed. 
For three years her husband labored to bring relief. 
She prayed to the saints, she struggled with fate— 
helpless but not hopeless. Then she lost her eyesight 
entirely. Before this time she could read, but now that 
leasure was taken from her. Soon her husband died 
onewe some property, and the step-children clamored 
for their part, so all that was left her was the tiny 
house and orange grove. 

What a calamity! What a future! Absolutely help- 
less, blind, sick, and poor. The one good thing that 
was left her was a devoted sister. Together they lived 
there with a Spaniard who tilled the patches and cared 
for the animals and the orange grove. 


When the mission was opened at Dourados, Dr. 
Nelson was soon called to attend her as another hope 
that something might be done. He was filled with pity 
and told us of her sad plight. We went to see her as 
soon as possible, and took her some bread for physical 
nourishment and the Victrola and my folding organ 
and our cook, who was a Negro Christian, to help us 
sing—for her spiritual nourishment. 

When we arrived, Da Amelia seemed startled and 
nervous. We played some soothing music on the Vic- 
trola, and she then had some of the delicious oranges 
brought for us. We asked if she would like for us to 
sing for her, and while I played the folding organ, we 
sang Jesus Loves Me, What a Friend We Have in Jesus, 
and other comforting hymns, and when we left she 
was calmer and begged us to come back. 

We returned as often as possible, always taking the 
instruments, some bread or sweets, and singing as 
much as the time would allow. After a while we read 
her comforting passages from the Gospels and she 
loved them, but we could see there was uneasiness and 
distrust in the sister and the servant, who finally began 
to ask questions about our beliefs. They were nomi- 
nally Catholics but had become disgusted with the 
saints and the daughters of Mary because they brought 
so little comfort to them in their distress. 

The hired man and an Indian girl whom they were 
bringing up began to attend Sunday school in the vil- 
lage, and they told Da Amelia of the services, the Bible 
stories and so on, and her enthusiasm grew. After a 
while we began to take members of our-Sunday school 
with us to hold services in her home, and she would 
call in the neighbors, sometimes we had twenty or 
thirty to hear the gospel story. All went well until 
the priest came to town and began to threaten excom- 
munications, and the attendance fell off, but Da Amelia 
remained faithful and more in earnest in her purpose 
to find the Light. 

As she could not attend our services in the village, 
we took our special programs at Easter and Christ- 
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mas to her, and she loved them. I can see her now as 
she rolled her blind eyes toward heaven and the radi- 
ance of a calm and peaceful submission spread over 
her face as she joined in the singing of the hymns. I 
can see the tear drops trickle down her wrinkled cheeks 
as she listened to the stories of the Christ Child, and 
of the Crucifixion and the triumphant Resurrection 
morning. She is no longer that rebellious, frightened 
creature whom we saw on that first visit to the dark 
room. She is a new creature in Christ. 


She no longer lives in the past, and her burden is 
made lighter by knowing that Christ suffered more 
than she. Instead of the complaints shé used to make 
of her condition and the way neighbors and step chil- 
dren treated her, she now asks that we join with her 
in prayer for them. Upon arrival at Da Amelia’s home 
one is more apt to hear her than to see her, for she 
likes to sit in the shade of her orange and banana trees 
singing songs and repeating the verses of ee 
which she has learned. Formerly she did not like to 
be alone, but now she says she is never alone, for she 
has a Friend who is closer than hands or feet. 


When others around Dourados began to make their 


profession of faith, she expressed a desire to do so too, 


and it was a memorable afternoon when a small group 
of Christians met with her beneath the shady trees and 
she gave her heart fully to Jesus Christ, her Saviour, 
who had brought sunshine into her dark soul, and 
whom she had learned to love. It was for her a “Happy 
Day” for she knew that Jesus had washed her sins 
away. 

Sometime later she had a serious illness, and when I 
went to see her she asked many questions about death, 
the Protestant mode of burial, the last mass (unction) 
and so on. I explained as clearly as I could that we use 
no material helps but that we trust only in the merits 
of Jesus Christ. Then I repeated David’s Psalm, “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” She 
repeated it over and over, then she said, “If I must 
die, will you see that no candle is placed in my hand 
and that no mass is said for me. I want my friends to 
know that I’m trusting only in Jesus who died for me.” 
I promised and she seemed quite calm and quiet. 

She recovered from that illness, and when I left on 
my furlough I went to bid her farewell and the tears 
rolled down our cheeks. No words came to express our 
sadness at parting, but as I squeezed her withered hand 
and looked into her worn, tired face I saw the light 
which shineth forever, a star of hope whose beacon 
light shall shine on throughout eternity. Do you won- 
der that we long to return to such as these? My great- 
est regret is that I have not two lives to give in His 
service instead of one. “The harvest truly is great, but 
the labourers are few.” “And I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?” May there be many who will say, “Here am I; 
send me.” 
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Building an Ecumenical Mind 


ONE OF THE BY-PRODUCTS OF THE WORLD CATACLYSM 
in the midst of which missionary work throughout the 
world now carries on, is better understanding between 
mission fields and workers. There is a growing under- 
standing by Christians in all parts of the world of the 
life problems of other Christians in their various 
spheres of service. Workers in China are learning of 
the work in Africa. Travelers from Asia visit Brazil 
and Argentina en route to and from their fields. The 
world enterprise of the Churches thus stands in new 
perspective, and the values that have been worked out 
in one part of the world are shared with workers else- 
where. 

The following communication from Miss Miriam 
Null of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
U.S.A., gives us a glimpse of the work and the need 
of Christian Missions in the lands through which she 
has passed, showing us how Christian fellowship ex- 
tends around the world.—H. K. T., Eprror. 

We left Lisbon on December 11, after having waited 
there two months, on our way back to China, sailing 
on the S.S. Colonial, and reached Lourencos Marquez, 
Mozambique, in the middle of January. We had a long 
but interesting trip around Africa, stopping at Madeira, 
San Thomé, off Sazaire at the mouth of the Congo, 
Luanda, Lobita, Port Ambion, Messamedes, and Cape- 
town. We also spent a few days in Oporto after leav- 
ing Lisbon. Although we made all these stops, we were 
allowed to go ashore only at Oporto, Luanda, Lobito, 
Port Ambion and Messamedes. The two latter ports 
are very small places in Angola, the former exporting 
coffee and the latter dried and canned fish. Quantities 
of tuna fish are sent from here to America. 

We had some beautiful views of Capetown. We had 
good weather almost all the way and very pleasant fel- 
lowship with other missionaries. About ten disem- 
barked at the mouth of the Congo. Then there were 
seventeen of us left, including six Presbyterians, four 
Congregationalists, six Southern Baptists, and one 
Christian Missionary Alliance man, who was bound 
for India, the rest of us were on our way to China. 
We knew we would have to wait in Durban, but we 
didn’t know for how long. However, after waiting two 
months in Lisbon we felt we had developed some 

“technique in waiting.” There are many interesting 
things to see and of course we can always study Chi- 
nese with profit. 

We had such interesting contacts with Protestant 


work in Portugal. In a Catholic country which was 
hardly touched by the Reformation, any Protestant 
work, of course, meets many obstacles and difficulties, 
as well as real persecution from time to time. Some of 
us, familiar with a better form of the Roman Church 
in America, were amazed at the decadent religion in 
Portugal. It was indeed refreshing to meet Christians 
from the little Protestant groups and note the vital 
faith and fine Christian spirit they had. This was true 
in Lisbon, Coimbra, Leira, Oporto, Madeira and San 
Thomé. At the two latter places we could not go 
ashore, but Portuguese Protestant missionaries came 
aboard to greet us, and they were attractive young 
men. 

In Luanda we visited the Methodist Mission ana 
were thrilled with a congregation of 800 to 1,000 
people. How I wish you could have seen the shining 
happy faces of those black-skinned Christians, and 
even more have heard them sing! A few Protestant 
Portuguese worship in the congregation. A number of 
small chapels dot the countryside around Luanda, all 
being linked with the central church in the city. 

Protestant work, both in Angola and Mozambique, 
must triumph over all sorts of regulations, hindrances, 
and difficulties. The Government imposes many re- 
strictions. Therefore the work in Luanda was a great 
joy to us. In Lourengo Marques, we visited the Swiss 
Presbyterian Mission, which is doing an extensive 
work through their hospital, school, and churches. And 
so the Christian fellowship extends around the world. 
How happy we are to be a part of it! I hope friends 
in America will not fail to add the Protestant work in 
Portugal and her colonies to their prayer lists. There 
is so much idolatry, superstition, and corruption, which 
only a vital faith in the living Christ can overcome. 
We have been oppressed by the i ignorance and poverty 
of so many of the common people in all our travels. 
This forms a striking contrast with the wealth of a 
few. During the last few months I have seen much 
which has given me a new appreciation of some of the 
fruits of our Protestant faith which we Americans 
tend to take for granted. Among these, universal edu- 
cation and a sense of social justice are by no means the 
least in importance. I realize that we Americans also, 
often submerge our sense of social justice with gross 
injustice, but our conscience hurts in the process, and 


where Christ really rules, each man is counted precious 
in the sight of God. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1943—July 1, 1943 
Receipts—April 1, 1944—July 1, 1944 


Increase for three months 
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Pte tS eS $114,128.30 
BE Ae ai ses aii plea nies OLS 119,947.13 
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October 1—Rev. George A. Hudson, China* 

October 1—Miss Mary McCown, China* 

October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Now in 
Honolulu, T. H. Address, 2134 
Halina St., Kalihi) 

October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China (Retired. 
Address, Y.W.C.A., 1040 Richards St., 
Honolulu 9, T. H.) 

October g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China* (Tem- 
porarily at work in Mexico, stationed at 
Cuernavaca) 

October 1o—Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan (Retired. 
Address, Bellewood Drive, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

October 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil 

October 13—Capt. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Retired.) 

October 13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 

October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress, 210 W. Wisconsin St., DeLand, 
Florida.) 

October 16—Dr. J. B. Woods, Sr., China (Retired. 
Address, Statesboro, Ga.) 

October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan (Retired. 
Address, 936 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, 
Cal.) 

October 18—Mrs. J. McL. Rogers, Korea* 

October 20o—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil* 


Happy Birthday to You! 


October 21—Dr. R. B. Price, China* 

October 21—Mrs. D. J. Cumming, Korea* 

October 22—Miss Natalie C. Moffett, China* 

October 22—Rev. Walter Swetnam, Brazil* 

October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China 

October 23—Miss Julia Martin, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress, 8123 Chestnut St., Southgate, Cal.) 

October 25—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico (Address, 
Tex.-Mex. Institute, Kingsville, Texas.) 


October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa 


October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil 
October 27—Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, China* 
October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa 


*Now in U. S. 


Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are mov- 
ing from place to place, it is impossible at this time to give 
permanent addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, 1, Tenn., will be 
glad to supply the address on request, near the birth date. 
Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please 
use First Class postage. 

A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the reg- 
ular first-class postage—3 cents for Brazil and Mexico and 5 
cents for Africa. 

No communication is possible at the present time with Japan, 
Korea, Occupied China, or the Philippine Islands. 





A Footnote to War Headline 


(Continued from page 300) 


The speech of these two islands is so closely related, 
that the New Testatment, first published in Mortlock 
in 1883, and the Old Testament portion in Ruk (Truk) 
were translated by R. W. Logan and Francis M. Price, 
and are used interchangeably in both groups of islands. 

The beginning of the twentieth century saw the 
island of Nauru come into the picture with the pub- 
lication, in 1902, of the Gospels and several of the 
Epistles, and of the entire Bible in 1918, by the 
Reverend P. A. Delaporte. 

Not many missionaries ever settled on the little 
island of Nuguor (Nukuor); but a native and his wife 
went from there to Kusaie many years ago, staying for 
three months. While her husband worked as a car- 
penter, Tiokwe went to church and learned all she 


could from the missionaries. When she went home, . 


taking a Kusaie Testament with her, she inspired the 
natives of Nukuor to build a church and keep the 
Sabbath, and taught them the Lord’s Prayer and 
hymns in Kusaie. Eventually, a missionary visited the 
island and brought away the king of the island and 
his wife to the Gilbert Islands training school on 
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Kusaie. Several years later, Leka and his wife returned 
to their island as teachers, and worked for years on 
a translation of the New Testament. Meanwhile Ger- 
man missionaries had taken over the work in those 
islands, and St. Mark was printed in Germany in 1921. 
More recently, the American Bible Society has been 
in rather indirect contact with this project, and in 1940 
had correspondence with the Japan Bible Society 
about the publication of the New Testament. 

Still further west, on the edge of the group, lies 


Palau. Translation of the Scriptures has also been in | 


process there, and the Society has been in correspond- 
ence concerning the publication of at least parts of the 
New Testament in the language of the people of this 
little dot in the Pacific. 

Most of the inhabitants of these islands have heard 
the Word of God; and we can be sure that during 
these days of strife and terror forced upon them from 
a world with which their simple lives seemed to have 
no connection, our Book will have brought to some 
of them the same refuge and help that it has brought 


to so many others in all parts of the world. 
Reprinted from Bible Society Record 
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“Where There Is a Will There Is a Way’ 
Forward Steps in Montgomery Presbytery 


By LESLIE H. PATTERSON* 





Northminster Church, built in 1943 on Williamson Road, in 

Roanoke, Va., is in the heart of a great suburban community of 

15,000 people. It will continue to grow. It has increased its 
membership 200 per cent since its organization in 1941. 


“WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A WAY.” War 
priorities, bureaucratic rulings, the manpower short- 
age, and numerous other difficulties have slowed the 
expansion of the Kingdom’s work. Yet Montgomery 
Presbytery has added to its physical equipment in 
church buildings, even though it is not in an acute 
defense area. 

Over twenty years ago the late Dr. W. G. Campbell, 
for many years pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Roanoke, gave a beautiful lot on Williamson Road 
for the purpose of erecting a Presbyterian church. 
But along came the depression, and the existing 
churches, having gone through a building program 
before that time, were unable to build in this new 
growing suburb as they were carrying heavy debts. 
Other denominations built and the Presbyterian lot was 
a briar patch. 

Then in 1941 Dr. Charles Logan, for 39 years a mis- 
sionary to Japan, came home. He was hunting for a 
place to build a new church. Montgomery Presbytery 
offered him an opportunity. He bought his own home 
and started to work in July. By January he was ready 
to organize a church. He had to move from his resi- 
dence to a schoolhouse. The presbytery gave the new 
Northminster Church a mountain-school building, 
which was moved from Floyd County to Roanoke. 
The basement was dug and plans were ready, but the 
War Production Board turned down all applications 
for a permit and notified the board that the case was 
closed. It was a dark moment. A hurried trip to Wash- 


*Rev. Leslie H. Patterson is the Executive Secretary of the Presbytery 
of Montgomery. 
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ington was made in much prayer, and the permit was 
brought back. Prayer meeting was in session in Dr, 
Logan’s home when the returning party came in the 
back door and heard prayers for the success of the 
mission. The closing prayer of thanksgiving was a 
thrilling moment. 

The building was soon erected. It is a very lovely 
permanent building. This church now has a member- 
ship of about 150. There is a new outpost and two 
more are anticipated. Many thousands in this commu- 
nity of about 15,000 people do not attend any church. 
It will be one of the large churches of the presbytery. 





New Manse at Narrows 


New Chapel at Narrows 





Narrows 


The writer had spoken for Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions in a large and wealthy church of our denomina- 
tion. Two weeks later a letter came, and when it was 
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opened a thousand dollar check fell out. The only con- 
ditions of the gift were that the donor was not to be 
made known and that the money was to be spent to build 
where there was no Sunday school. Soon another thou- 
sand was added from the same church. Both gifts were 
unsolicited. A splendid lot was purchased and a lovely 


‘brick building with a full size basement has been built. 


A thriving Sunday school is held each Sunday after- 
noon, conducted by Mr. C. R. Adair, an elder of the 
First Church, Narrows. Rev. B. F. Sperow preaches 
each Sunday evening. In a recent series of evangelistic 
services twenty-six people were received into the 
church. Practically all of these were on profession of 
faith. The presbytery recently gave six hundred and 
fifty dollars of the Home Mission Emergency Fund 
money to help finish the building. All other money was 
the gift of women. 

The Narrows Church was separated from the Pearis- 
burg field in 1939. This was made possible by an ap- 
propriation from the Assembly’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee. The church has grown rapidly, added a new 
religious-education building, is conducting two out- 
posts, and contemplates opening three more in the near 
future. The trouble with the field was the lack of a 
manse. Last winter opportunity knocked. A beautiful 
residence was for sale at $6,000. No money was in sight. 
The officers acted at once and bought the building. 
Presbytery made them a loan of $5,000, and they have 
paid off the first thousand. They plan to be out of 
debt in about four years and will be a large self-sup- 
porting church. 

Narrows and Pearisburg, with the great new Cel- 
anese plant between them, will be, in the opinion of 
many, a very large city in a few years. Montgomery 
Presbytery plans to take advantage of this great op- 
portunity. 


Fairlawn 


Across New River from Radford is Fairlawn, a new 
community of 392 government-built houses. It is in 
the edge of Abingdon Presbytery, but an agreement 
was reached for the Rev. W. L. Newman, pastor of 
the Radford Church (Montgomery Presbytery), to 
start work. Abingdon Presbytery gave the long-aban- 
doned New River Church. After much negotiation a 
very desirable lot was obtained and the building is 
gradually approaching readiness. This building was 
made possible by a gift of $2,100 from the Home Mis- 
sion Emergency Fund. When finished it will be worth 
about $8,000. 





McAllister Memorial manse, recently purchased, is in the center 
of the church community 


: Covington 

McAllister Memorial at Covington has been one of 
the fast-growing churches of the Assembly. It is now 
a self-supporting church with a full-time minister, and 
is contributing to all the causes of the Church. The 
great handicap was the lack of a manse. Recently the 
congregation purchased a beautiful new brick home 
two blocks from the church. It will be improved by 
the church and will make a very desirable home for 
the minister. The congregation plans to pay for the 
manse as rapidly as possible, and is looking forward to 
enlarging the religious-education building after the 
war. 


Rocky Mount 


There is a large industrial community immediately 
north of the town of Rocky Mount. A survey showed 
at least five thousand unreached people. The presby- 
tery gave $1363, which was the twenty-five percent of 
its gift to the 1942 Home Mission Emergency Fund 
which was returned to the Synod of Virginia. The lot 
is splendidly located and is large enough to build a 
beautiful new church. The little congregation is rais- 
ing the money to build as soon as practical. The Sun- 
day school already has about eighty enrolled and is 
doing intensive work toward enlarging this summer. 

There is a need for four .church buildings, seven 
chapels, seven religious-education buildings to be added 
to the existing churches; and eight manses, that should 
be built in the immediate future or as soon as practical 
after the war. The presbytery plans to organize a 
church building league to sponsor this work under the 
direction of the Home Mission Committee. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


_ Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—July 1, 1943.................... $49,456.26 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1944—July 1, 1944.................... 50,169.75 


Increase for three months....... 
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Re eer et a ee ee $ 713.49 
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Three Country Churches 


By C. T. CALDWELL* 


THERE ARE THREE COUNTRY CHURCHES IN CENTRAL 
Texas Presbytery, several miles off the railroad, and 
each has reached the age limit of seventy years and 
more. But they are still bringing forth fruit in their 
old age. Our Lord wanted “fruit . . . more fruit... 
much fruit.” Measured by the fruit standard these 
churches have not outlived their. usefulness. 


Robinson Church: 


The first of these churches is the Robinson Church, 
located only six miles south of Waco. In 1852 John 
Robinson and _ his family, Scotch-Irish people from 
Demopolis, Alabama, together with six colored serv- 
ants, settled six miles south of Waco in a post-oak 
grove, bordering on the prairie. There was not a 
house within several miles. ‘They named the settlement 
Robinson. Mr. Robinson took up 2000 acres which he 
bought at the price of from one to five dollars per 
acre. He built his house of logs, which he secured from 
his place. He began farming this rich black land and 
raising cattle and chickens. He wrote letters to his 
friends “back home” and advertised for settlers to move 
to Texas. They came—mostly Presbyterians. They 
started a Sunday school, and Mr. Robinson also em- 
ployed a teacher for a day school. The Sunday school 
grew as the settlement grew, and for many years it 
had a large attendance. Mr. Robinson donated five 
acres on which to build a church, and the building 
was erected without asking assistance from any church 
organization. A few years later a manse was also built 
by their own efforts. Dr. Samuel A. King, the pastor 
in Waco, who lived at Robinson, organized the church 
there in 1874, although their Sunday school had been 
maintained for several years before that. 

The church grew slow ly but very substantially in 
membership, and the community became well estab- 
lished, with people of Scotch- Irish Presbyterian faith. 
From this church have come the following ministers: 
John Robinson, S. J. McMurray, C. H. Dobbs, Jr., 
Charles Rigler, Mr. Smith, Wm. H. Foster. Dr. Foster. 
has a son, William Jr., who is now assistant pastor in 
Lubbock. Dr. McMurray has a son Jan, who for many 
years was pastor in Waxahachie and is now a Chaplain 
in the Navy. Dr. McMurray was Stated Clerk of the 
Synod of Texas for many years, and was succeeded in 
that office by his son, Jan. Dr. McMurray also has a 
grandson, son of his son-in-law, Dr. Percy Owen, who 
is studying for the ministry. Thus, the Robinson 
Church has sons and grandsons i in the ministry. 


*Rev. C. T. Caldwell, D.D., is pastor emeritus of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Waco, Texas. 
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Three country Presby- 
terian churches in 
Central Texas 
Presbytery: 


right—Mayesfield 
Church, 


center—Turnersville 
Church 


bottom—Robinson 
Church. 


The building of good roads and automobiles has 
changed the community, and families. have moved 
away and depleted the country church, which now has 
only two score members, but still carries on its work. 
It maintains a very lively and efficient woman’s auxiliary, 
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in which the women of several denominations codp- 
erate. They keep up with all of the affairs of the de- 
nomination, and the church makes contributions to all 
Church causes, often exceeding its quota. Out of this 
little church have gone six young men into the service 
of their country. 

No account of the community would be complete 
without taking into notice the fact that Mr. Robinson 
donated land and built a church for the colored people 
of that community. Many of these colored people had 
been slaves, and their church is still in existence and 
flourishing, though of a different denomination. 


Mayesfield Church 


The Mayesfield Church, located sixteen miles east of 
Cannon, is the second of these Scotch-Irish churches 
founded by pioneers from the older states, who were 
their own architects, builders, plumbers, schoolteach- 
ers, farmers, tradesmen, and home builders. The com- 
munity had been harassed by a considerable number 
of people of the out-law type, who did not welcome 
any moral reform, but these Presbyterian settlers soon 
dominated the country and cleared out the rough 
element. 

The church was organized by the Rev. Levi Tenney 
in August 1873. Mr. Tenney rode horseback all over 
the country and had a habit of organizing churches 
wherever he could muster a few families. Most of these 
churches are still doing business. 

The Mayesfield Church began with nine members 
and two elders and took its name from the Mayes 
family. The church building was erected in 1883 and 
was dedicated by Dr. S. A. King of Waco. Mr. Tenney 
preached once a month until 1876. He was followed 
by Reverends O. F. Rodgers, R. M. Tuttle, M. C. 
Hutton, and J. K. P. Newton. Mr. Newton lived at 
Mayesfield and supplemented the support the church 
gave him by teaching school. He did a lasting piece of 
work which abides in its influence today. He was the 
first county superintendent of education. His son, 
Guy T. Newton, later became superintendent and 
continued until his death. Another son, Rev. C. E. 
Newton, D.D., is now pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; a grandson is a candi- 
date for the ministry; another son is an elder in the local 
church and has been secretary and treasurer for over 
twelve years. A daughter, Miss Mary Newton, became 
the wife of Rev. Ellis G. Moseley, now of Mayflower, 
Arkansas. I am quoting from a letter written by Mrs. 
Moseley recently: 


“I am a product of the Mayesfield Church and the youngest 
child of J. K. P. Newton. The early training I received at the 
Mayesfield Sunday School from a deeply spiritual teacher who 
Was trained by my father, has meant more to me than any I have 
received from other churches or Sunday schools. Naturally, I 
have a most tender feeling and love for the little church.” 


The present pastor is Rev. Henry M. Bailey. His 
work has been singularly blest. He visits all over the 
country and is beloved by everyone. He is the superin- 
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tendent of the public schools and his wife teaches 4 
Mexican school. The church owns its own bus, which 
brings children and adults from the surrounding terri- 
tory for morning and night services. The use of the 
bus ‘has almost doubled the attendance. The church 
also has a well-organized young people’s society, as 
well as a woman’s auxiliary which follows the program 
laid out by the Committee on Woman’s Work. 

The church in its effort to reach all people has estab- 
lished an afternoon Sunday school for the Mexicans, 
which has been a definite aid to the Mexican Church 
in Cameron. 

Every summer there is a Union Revival Service, con- 
ducted in succession by Methodists, Baptist, and Pres- 
byterian ministers. This has been the means of bring- 
ing into the church fold nearly every family in the 
community. What a change has been wrought during 
these seventy-odd years. 


° Turnersville Church 

In the northern part of Coryell County, “deep in 
the heart of Texas,” in a peaceful valley among. the 
Bosque Hills, is the community center called Turners- 
ville. Once it was not so peaceful, for both the Indians 
and wild game held sway. That was about one hun- 
dred years ago. But the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
found this beautiful valley and established themselves 
as a community, laying out beautiful farms which 
were very productive, because this celebrated black 
land was well-watered. They would not do without 
a church, and the ubiquitous Rev. Levi Tenney or- 
ganized a church of nine members, in September 1871. 
The congregation worshipped in a schoolhouse for 
several years, and then erected a very commodious 
and beautiful church. The enrollment of members at 
one time was one hundred and seventy-six. A Sunday 
school was maintained most of the time, and for many 
years there has been a large and flourishing organization 
for the young people. 

The church has the honor ot having sent into the 
ministry a number of fine men, namely, Gaines B. 
Hall, J. L. Cunningham (deceased), L. O. Cunning- 
ham, T. M. Cunningham, R. L. Owen, J. A. Owen, 
Percy Owen, B. K. Tenney, Homer Freeland—nine 
in all. There is also now a student in the seminary out 
of this church, Mr. O. E. Harrell. What an enviable 
record this country church has. How many city 
churches can equal it? 

Each of these churches was built and paid for by its 
own members. Two of them also built manses, and 
there has flowed from their treasuries a steady but de- 
creasing stream of contributions—the decrease coming 
because of removals to larger centers on account of 
good roads and better school facilities. Each of these 
churches began its life in a community that was 
counted as wild, but the character of the people 
changed the communities and made them most de- 
sirable for rearing a family, and these communities are 
known far and near for their Christian culture and 
example. 
















































These are the recorded facts in the main, but the un- 
recorded results are too great to put on record. The 
large number of ministers who came from these 
churches have built many other churches in different 
parts of the country, and out of these have gone many 
streams to gladden the City of God. Hundreds have 


been received into the church on confession of faith, 
What a rich harvest comes now from the seed that 
was sown then. The gratitude of many churches goes 
out to these sturdy churches which are still servin 
their day and generation by the will of God, and bring. 
ing forth fruit in old age. 





“Good Neighbor Policy” 


By PERRY DAWSON* 


Mexican Presbyterian Church, Beeville, Texas 


Nort AS IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES CONCERNING THE 
Good Neighbor Policy, but many years ahead of it, 
our church has been doing a fine work with our Span- 
ish-speaking people here in Texas. 


In 1902 Rev. Walter Scott, evangelist, organized a 
Mexican Presbyterian Church here in Beeville, Texas, 
with fifty members, and they worshipped in the Sister 
Church until they could build one of their own. Rev. 
Mr. Scott was followed in the work here by Rev. R. D. 
Campbell, who remained as a supply for some time. 


The work gradually became more and more truly 
of the Mexican for the Mexican, as they were able to 
supply ministers of their own race, who were of 
course more able to understand all the situations which 
might arise. Under tre ewe. pastors and sup- 
00 the church has done a fine piece of work for the 

ingdom in this community. 


To try to describe what each of the ministers has 
done would be well nigh impossible, due to misplaced 
and unkept records, but suffice it to say that the follow- 


*Rev. Perry Paden Dawson is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Beeville, Texas. 
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Educational plant, Mexican Presbyterian Church, 
Beeville, Texas. 


ing have done splendid jobs in the work for the church 
and Kingdom here: 

Rev. R. Avila (1913-1914), Rev. R. D. Campbell 
(1915-1916), Rev. D. T. Terres (1916-1920), . Rev. 
C. C. Acevedo (1921-1925), Rev. S. G. Ramirez (1925- 
1940), and M. G. Garcia (present pastor). 

The church is to be commended for the fact that 
they have carried on in the face of many obstacles and 
difficulties. Just to mention one of these—in the begin- 
ning the church did not have adequate machinery for 
training men for the work, but more and more this 
has been overcome. The present pastor was especially 
trained for his work, having had three years in study 
in the Spanish-speaking department at Austin Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has done a fine piece of work 
in the building of the church as an organic body for 
Christ in the spirit. The church building, too, has been 
much improved and remodeled by him and his people 
under his patient example ‘and leadership. They have 
had some help from the Sister Church, but they deserve 
a lot of credit for what they have accomplished. They 
have truly brought much out of little. May God bless 
them in their work. This is the kind of Good Neigh- 
bor Policy that will live forever. 
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By R. M. FIREBAUGH* 


Witt1AM Brown MorrisoON WAS BORN IN ROCKBRIDGE 
County, Virginia, some seven miles from Lexington, 
June 12, 1877, and passed to his reward in Durant, 
Oklahoma, March 20, 1944. 

The Morrison family was of Scottish descent, com- 
ing to this country from Ireland in 1772. Character 
and worth have been the marked traits of this family 
through the centuries; firm in the faith, battling for the 
right, and teaching their generation. 

Dr. Morrison spent his life as a teacher and edu- 
cator. He received his B.A. degree from Washington 
and Lee University in 1898. He taught in Rockville 
Boys Academy, Rockville, Maryland; in Williamson, 
West Virginia; and in Beaumont, Texas. He came to 
Durant, Oklahoma, in 1904, first teaching in Calvin 
Institute, then returning to Williamson, West Virginia. 
In 1910 he returned to Durant as President of Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College, where he served for thirteen 
years. 

‘ In 1925 he became a member of Southeastern State 
College faculty, in the History Department, where 
he served faithfully until his death. 

He received his honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Austin College in 1917, and later his M.A. from the 
University of Oklahoma. He was a student all his life 
and possessed one of those versatile minds that retained 
all it ever learned. At the time of his death notes among 
his papers showed that he was beginning the study of 
the Chinese language. He was married on Christmas 
Day 1902 to Christine Barton of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, who, with three noble sons and two daughters, 


*Dr. R. M. Firebaugh is Superintendent of Indian Presbytery in the 
Synod of Oklahoma, and has been a faithful Home Mission worker 
among the Indians, and a good friend to Dr. Morrison. 


William Brown Morrison 


“Servant of Jesus Christ” 





survive. The children are James D. of Tulore, Cali- 
fornia; Ross W. and William Barton with the U. S. 
Navy; Mrs. Natalie Denison of Oklahoma City; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stephany of Wichita Falls, Texas— 
also three grandchildren. Theirs was truly a Christian 
home. 

- As a writer he was interested in the history of Okla- 
homa. His book, Military Posts and Camps in Okla- 
homa, contains treasured information on the early his- 
tory of the state. His book of poems, Out in Giitsbeann 
is remarkable for its range of thought, and far from 
being just ordinary poetry. The Red Man’s Trail, the 
Home Mission Study Book for 1932, gives briefly but 
admirably the history of the Indian work of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. 

As a servant of Jesus, Doctor Morrison was an able 
elder from his twenty-first birthday. He served his 
generation not only in his professional duties but in 
many ways outside, such as treasurer of the Home 
Mission Committee of the Synod, treasurer of Durant 
Presbytery, clerk of the session of Durant First Church, 
secretary and treasurer of the Sunday school, purchas- 
ing agent for the city library, chairman of the Red 
Cross, and trustee of colleges. All of these duties must 
have been a drain on his time and energy, but to each 
of them he gave the same patient interest that he gave 
to his profession. : 

Such in brief was the life of William Brown Mor- 
rison, “Servant of Jesus Christ.” 





MISSIONARY DEPARTURES 


From Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico, on regular furlough to their new station— 


Rev. J. O. Shelby, Miss Margaret Shelby. 


Miss Charlotte Taylor, former missionary to Japan went by plane to her new 
field of work in Brazil, June 16. She goes to Recife, Pernambuco, to teach in Agnes 
Erskine College, in the North Brazil Mission. 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 


Woman's Auxiliary Training School Stillman Institute 


Plans are being made by the Committee on Woman’s 
Work to hold the first Woman’s Auxiliary Training 
School for Presbyterian Negro women, at Stillman In- 
stitute, August 23-30, 1944. Immediate plans are being 
made by Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of 
Woman’s Work; Mrs. Francis R. Crawford, Chairman 
of the Committee on Woman’s Work; Mrs. J. W. 
McQueen, Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. Assisting this Committee are members of the 
Staff of the Committee on Woman’s Work and repre- 
sentatives of the Negro women. 

The daily program will include credit classes in 
Bible, Methods, and Parliamentary Law; platform Bible 
hour; a thirty-minute period at the beginning of the 
morning session will be devoted to “Personal Witness- 
ing” and “Helps in Personal Prayer Life”; in the after- 
noon there will be conferences for special groups, offi- 
cers, cause secretaries; two afternoons will be devoted 
to discussing “Living and Serving as Christians in the 
Home and in the Community.” In the evening sessions 
the work of our Church at home and abroad will be 
presented by representatives of the Executive Com- 
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mittees and of the Stewardship Committee, and by the 
Superintendent of Negro Work in the General Assem- 
bly. The Faculty of this School will include both white 
and Negro leaders of our Church, the Platform Bible 
Hour to be conducted by one of the ministers of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod. The Sunday program will 
be conducted entirely by members of the School, and 
two of the Negro ministers. 

The goal is at least one delegate from each Negro 
Presbyterian church in the General Assembly. This is 
the time to give additional help to the members of 
these churches, and the Committee on Woman’s Work 
is hopeful that there will be an enthusiastic response on 
the part of the auxiliaries in Snedecor Memorial Synod 
and in those churches outside the bounds of that synod, 
that are members of other presbyteries of the General 
Assembly. 

If there is a Negro Presbyterian church in your com- 
munity, encourage the women of that church to send 
a delegate to the school at Stillman, explaining the im- 
portance of this school, and showing how she can pre- 
pare to have it mean the most to her. 





PROGRAMS: 


Circe: General and Business Woman’s 
Toric—“God’s Purpose in Man’s Suffering” 


Suggested material to help the leader develop the 
study program is found on page 20 of the booklet, 
“Now—Christian Living.” A supplementary article— 
“Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens,” by Rev. Vernon 
S. Broyles, Jr., pastor of the North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia, and Chairman of 
Assembly’s Permanent Committee on War Relief, is 
found in this issue. It suggests definite ways for us to 
0 in meeting needs of suffering peoples of the world 
today. 

The Personal Bible Readings for this month, in 
preparation for the circle meeting, have called attention 
to the great verses of comfort. It is suggested in the 
sections dealing with “Findings from the Personal 
Bible Readings” that each woman give her favorite 
comfort verse at this meeting, and therefore it is the 
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hope that every woman will share in this part of the 
study program. 

Likewise, from “Study to Service,” found on page 
23, offers several service ideas which the circle chair- 
man may wish to present for consideration. Any one 
of these ideas, if carried out, would bring a double 
blessing. 


Auxiliary Inspirational Program: 
Toric—“How Much for God?” 


The theme for this program is—God is owner; man 
as steward must render an account to God. The pro- 
gram content has been arranged so as to bring out the 
strongest emphasis on stewardship—a responsibility of 
every church member today. Service activities which 
might well be a natural outcome from such a program 
are suggested. 

This material is sent to all subscribers for Auxiliary 
Program Literature and is available to others at ten 
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cents per copy. Order from Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Small Auxiliaries: 


Toric—“God’s Purpose in Man’s Suffering,” August 
rogram material suggested in “Now—Christian Liv- 
ing.” (See paragraph on “Circle Programs” above.) 


Program Leaders: 
May we again call attention to the “Important Mes- 


sage to Leaders” on pages 3 and 4 of the booklet “Now 
—Christian Living”? The careful reading of this by 
each person who assumes the responsibility for leading 
a circle program will aid in the planning of the pro- 
gram. 

The “Introduction” on page 3 of the “Guidebook for 
the Presbyterian Woman” gives a concise idea of the 
relationship of this material, which should be in the 
hands of every woman, to the material in “Now— 
Christian Living” and suggests how the two comple- 
ment each other as the basis of study and service. 





Helping to Meet World Needs 


From the Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction (see article “Bear Ye One An- 
other’s Burdens”) have recently come reports of work 
being done by that Committee with funds given by 
people in this country. A few have been taken for re- 
printing at this time. 


Iran School for the Blind 


Pastor Christoffel, of the School for the Blind, 
Isfahan, Iran, an orphaned mission which has been 
helped by American overseas relief and reconstruction 
funds, writes: 

“We number forty-two, of both sexes and all ages. 
The greater number are blind; of the remainder three 
are deaf and dumb, two are crippled, some are orphans, 
and there are six workers including myself. We are 
trying to keep the family character of our home. No 
one is self-supporting. Nationalities represented are 
Iranian, Armenian, Azarbaijan Turkish. It is my wish 
that members of my family read the Bible in their own 
tongue, so we have to make Braille Bibles in Persian and 
Armenian. 

“Boys are taught brushmaking and weaving of mat- 
ting. Girls learn knitting, sewing, and other crafts 
which can be accomplished by the blind, including 
housework. I would like to introduce basket-weaving 
and rope-making for the blind, but these would in- 
volve expense which would be difficult to meet at the 
present time. 

“Services are held every Sunday. Number of com- 
municants is twenty-two. It is a great inspiration for 
me to see the wonderful transformation in those who 
come to a knowledge of God’s love. They develop such 
a reverence for human personality as is never seen out- 
side the Christian faith. It is my aim and strong desire 
that those who have found the light bring their 
brethren now living in darkness both of body and soul 
into the same light of God’s love.” 


AUGUST 1944 


The Bible Helps When Hours Are Long 


“Can you pléase forward to me a Bible? The hours 
are very long and a Bible would help to pass many a 
happy hour for me.” (From an English Prisoner of 
War.) 


Bibles for Rome 


“Reports out of Rome say stocks of Bibles have long 
been exhausted. 6,800 Italian Bibles and 12,000 New 
Testaments, recently off the press in Geneva, will be 
sent in just as soon as the way is opened.” 


Driven from Homes 


“Millions of people have been torn or driven from 
their homes by the exigencies of war. To restore them, 
or to settle them where they will be happy, contributing 
members of our world society, will be one of our im- 
mediate and urgent postwar problems. Until then, we 
must help those we can to face their own bewildering, 
and often heart-rending, problems, today. 


World Horizon 

“It is time for the church to face its distinctive ob- 
ligations in the postwar world, and nothing narrower 
than the world horizon befits its character. ... Asa 
church, then, let us face the fact that it will be our 
privilege and obligation, immediately after the war, to 
put at the disposal of our sister churches in Africa, 
in the Near East, in India, Burma, Ceylon, in the Far 
Fast, in the South Seas, in the bush brotherhoods of 
Australia, in the West Indies, and in South America, 
many men and women whom it will not be easy to 
spare. Those whom the churches ask us to lend will 
inevitably be just those whom we would most wish 
to retain at home. It is a service which we cannot with- 
hold without injury to the Kingdom of Our Lord.” 

(From a joint statement by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York.) 
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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Sustentation 


(Continued) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lerxinet Fh 





Presbytery 
Crabb, Rev. Cecil V., Carlisle 
Gardien, Rev. R. B., ‘Sr. Cynthiana 
Horner, ‘Rev. Norman, Lexington 
Ray, Rev. T. J., Jr., Sharpsburg 
Rhea, Rev. Thos. C., Versailles 
Robinson, Rev. J. S., Augusta 


Louisville Presbytery 

Bottoms, Rev. L. W., Louisville 

11118. Seventh 
Hunter, Rev. A. W., Louisville 

Route 1 
Ramsay, Rev. W. A., Bloomfield 
*Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville 

109 E. Broadwa: 

Scott, Rev. J. L., Elizabethtown 
Sturgess, Mr. Earl T., Shepherdsville 
Route 2 

bate gs Rev. J. E., Anchorage 
Wood, Rev. J. Brent, Jr., Fort Thomas 
14 Avenell Place 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 


*Hardy, Rev. R. W., Greenville 
Nash, Rev. Sivyer I., Central City 
Williams, Rev. Glenn A.., Herndon 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Chumbley, Rev. C. M., Berea 
McLean, Rev. C. E., New Providence 
Short, Rev. Edwin R., Pleasant Grove 
Wailes, Rev. R. A., Paint Lick 





SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Presbytery 


Aiken, Rev. J. K., Istrouma 
Alexander, Rev. H. N., Opelousas 
Brainard, Rev. E. 8., Kolin 
Darden, Rev. H. W., University 
Davis, Rev. O. G., Baton Rouge 
Miller, Rev. M. M., Port Allen 
Williams, Rev. 8. B., Alexandria 


New Orleans Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. I. O., New Iberia 
Ash, Rev. A. L., New Orleans 
239 Ridgewood 
Daffin, T. H., Amit 47 
Kilgore, Rev. "Robt. E., Raceland 
“ey, Rev. J. N., New Orleans 
721 Broadway 
Riddle, i F. Ray, Jr., New Orleans 
Talbot, Rev. Addison, Slidell 


Red River Presbytery 


Cates, Rev. A. R., Rayville 

Kenney, Rev. Harry G , Natchitoches 

Littleton, Rev. R. D., Plain Dealing 

Pagan, Rev. W. George, Vivian 

Smith, Rev. R. McNair, Shreveport 
6021 Tulsa 

Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. O. M., Rolling Fork 
Boyce, Rev. W.5., odwar 
Dickson, mh R. M., Camden 
Hall, Rev. W. A., Jackson 
Hatch, Rev. James, Kosciusko 
i . R., Weir 
, Ackerman 

i. W., Vaiden 

i ares "Belzoni 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W., French Camp 


East Mississippi — 
Boyce, Rev. Sam, Baldw 
Kirker, Rev. Geo. H., Sr, — 
i a. John M., "Nettleton 

Rev. J. a: 4 'D.D., Evangelist 
Were foe, thew. Chas. G., Ripley 
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In Active Service (Section 2) 


Meridian Presbytery 
Blackwelder, Rev. L. N., pone 
Lemly, Rev. R. 

McFadden, me: F. 

*Nelson, Rev. W » ce Ellisville 
Pickens, Rey. C .E., Ellisville 
Simpson, Rev. J. D., Newton 
Simpson, Rev. J. M., Lauderdale 
Tackett, Rev. J. R., Mt. Olive 
West, Rev. T. Barton, Moss Point 
Wharton, Rev. T. J., Long Beach 


Mississippi Presbytery 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 


North Mississippi Presbytery 
*McLain, Rev. ag i. Oxford 
Streete, Rev. L , Rosedale 
Watson, Rev. P Mi ., Marks 


L., ne Springs 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. R. Waller, Branson 
Burn, Rev. Richard W., Branson 
Crockett, Rev. Lennox, Sweet Springs 
Gammon, Rev. Wm. J., Eldon 
McCulloch, Rev. H. V., Lees Summit 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 
Strain, Rev. Robt. 8., Calhoun 


Missouri Presbytery 
Barbee, Rev. Ys M., — 
Elliott, Rev. E. P., Par 
Henderson, Mr. Chainsets, Fulton 
Schone, Rev. William, Perry 
Wood, Rev. 8S. G., Auxvasse 


Potosi Presbytery 
Guthrie, Rev. H. T., Perryville 
Reeves, Rev. Fred L., New Madrid 


St. Louis Presbytery 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W., Pattonville 
*Watson, Rev. H. H., Clayton 
Wernecke, Rev. H.H., Webster Grove 19 
121 Park Road 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 

Barnett, Rev. H. R., Richmond 
unt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 
2202 South 11th Street 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Kansas City 
4219 Agnes Street 
Thorpe, Mr. Robt., North Kansas City 
Route 5 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*Gillespie, a “f E. E., Greensboro 
P. O. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 
Coates, Rev. E. 8., Jr., Farmville 
Crawford, Rev. C. C., Elizabeth City 
Crawford, Rev. David C., Jr., Edenton 
Crosswell, Rev. Gower, Jr., Williamston 
Forbis, Rev. R. L., Jr., Rocky Mount 

101 Lancaster Street 

Hines, Rev. J. C., Swan Quarter 
Jackson, Rev. W. Harvell, Snow Hill 
Kessler, Rev. L. W., 7 yaaata 


Row 
McDiarmid, “. t. N. Greenville 


McFadyen, Ree Hi. e. Pinetops 
Walkup, Rev. J. W., Tarboro 


Concord Presbytery 
Barnes, Rev. F. A., spemeny 
Clontz, Rev. R. C., Marion 
Heyward, Rev. W. 'B., Kannapolis 
Morrow, Rev. G. M., Morganton 

403 Alexander Avenue 
Parker, Rev. J. ‘= he Concord 


Ricks, Rev. B54 China Grove 


Ruff, Rev. T. B., Old F ‘ort 

Satterfield, Rev. J. A., Marion 

Shankel, Rev B., Lenoir 

Wilson, Rev. H. M., Concord 
414 Kerr Street 





Fayetteville Presbytery 


Barr, Rev. L. L., Fairmont 

Calcote, Rev. C. L., Benson 
*Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Dunn 

Gibert, Miss Marie, Fayetteville 
Jenkins, Rev. C. Ross, Fayetteville 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Maxton 
Mullis, Rev. T. D., ‘tal 

Ramsey, Rev. R. R on Springs 
Ratchford, Rev. J. E., Hemp 
Robertson, Rev. W. P., Angier 
Stephenson, Miss Margaret E., Angier 
Voyles, Rev. C. M., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 


Kennison, Rev. J. 8., Townsville 
*Lawrence, Rev. J. Cecil, Varina 
Newman, Rev. Howard, Kenl 
Ruppenthal, Rev. H. P., Durham 
Wirth, Mrs. Albert C., Kenly 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Kenly 
Young, Rev. John W., Stovall 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 
Cobb, Rev. J. W., Cherryville 
Elliott, Rev. W. M., Saluda 
Hassell, Rev. J. W., Spindale 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Tryon 
Manning, Rev. F. E utherfordton 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Davidson 

oute 1 
Ratchford, Rev. R. H., Stanley 
Smith, Rev. John D., Forest City 
Smith, Rev. J. H., Dallas 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 


Buhler, Rev. W. R., Indian Trail 

Debele, Rev. F. C., Jr., Charlotte 
1322 Greenwood 

Gibson, Rev. M. R., mn eae 

Gill, Rev. L. T., Pageland, S 

Huneycutt, Rev. Q.N., Aadinw’ Trail 

Huneycutt, mer ee "Stanfield 


F 

Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Charlotte 

501 Hermitage Court 
Key, Rey. A. H., Monroe 
Shaw, Rev. A. W., Troy 
Smith, Rev. W. C., Monroe 
*Stone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte 

Box 2537 

Taylor, Rev. A. T., Marston 
Yandell, Rev. B. F., Charlotte 

1100 E. 7th Street 


Orange Presbytery 


Carswell, Rev. A. D., Sanford 
Route 3 
Clark, Rev. M. Hayes, Pittsboro 
Claytor, Rev. N. R., Milton 
*Hodgin, Rev. C. E., Greensboro 
403 Ashboro Street 
Knox, Rev. Robert, Reidsville 
LaForte, Rev. John P., Leaksville 


Route 1 
McLauchlin, Rev. W. C., Burlington 
Route 1 
MecNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 


Walkup, Rev. J. S., East Burlington 
Whittington, Rev. K. L., Greensboro 


Wilmington Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. Cary R., Lake Waccamaw 
Cory, Rev. Philip M., Wilmington 
105 Maffitt Homes 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Leland 
Craig, Rev. Carl B., Jacksonville 
chols, Rev. J. T., Rocky Point 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink Hill 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 
308 Wrightsville Avenue 
Ormand, Rev. B. F., Chadbourne 
Phipps, Rev. J. i, Pollocksville 
Potts, Rev ay ag 
Seanviaht, "Rev. K. C. ., Morehead City 
*Wilson, Rev. G. a Wilmington 
209 N. 13th Street 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 

Berry, Rev. R. L., Sparta 

Buchanan, Rev. Ralph, Pine Hall 
Calhoun, Miss Lois, Glendale Springs 
*Caudill, Rev. O. os Elkin 

Dulin, Rev. D. H ’Cooleemee 
Haney, hav. 7. F. Francisco 

Lytle, Rev. Fulton, Mt. Airy 





Johnson, Rev. J. 8., Lansing 
King, Rev. Hardin, Lexington 
Luke, J. W., Glendale Springs 
eeks, Rev. B. A., Jefferson 
Williams, Rev. C. H., No. Wilkesbor 
Route 1, Box 76 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Durant Presbytery 
Downing, Rev. W. A., Holdenville 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M 
Hills, Rev. N. G., 
Lasenby, Rev. Harvey, Antlers 


Mangum Presbytery 
Becknell, Miss Elizabeth, 
klahoma City 
Long, Rev. —— H., Oklahoma City 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Oklahoma City 
Ramsay, Rev. Toba Ce Lawton 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bethel Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. C. R., McConnellsville 
Den y, Rev. J. T., Rock Hill 

701 E. Main Street 
Ewart, Rev. S. A., Blackstock 
Grier, Rev. T hester 


Route 1 
Nickell, Rev. W. Paul, Waxhaw 
Ratchford, Rev. W. D., Sharon 


Charleston Presbytery 
Arnold, Rev. W. D., Estill 
Brown, Rev. C. M., Denmark 
Moore, Rev. Paul H., McClellanville 
Plexico, Rev. J. L., Summerville 


Congaree Presbytery 
McDonald, Rev. D. M., St. Matthew 
Mitchell, Rev. A. M., Columbia 
Moye, Rev. E. P., Batesburg 
Price, Rev. H. L., Edgefield 
Timmons, Rev. R. K., Columbia 

625 Wildwood Avenue 


Enoree Presbytery 
Clary, Rev. E. G., Jonesville 
Hughes, Rev. S. M., Greenville 
Plowden, Rev. Chas. M., Jr., Convers 
Stogner, Rev. D. C., Simpsonville 
Therrell, Rev. L. Se Union 
Walker, Rev. R. P , Inman 
Wallace, Rev. J. Q: Lockhart 


Pee Dee Presbytery 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., Hamer 
Coble, Rev. C. P., Claussen 
Simpson, Rev. A. "M., Jefferson 
Wilkinson, Rev. D. D., Timmonsvile 


Piedmont Presbytery 


Frierson, Rev. W. C., Westminster 
Wallace, Rev. I. E., Pelzer 


South Carolina Presbytery 
Allen, Rev. C. F., Newberry 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


*Cobb, Rev. J. Walter, Memphis 
198 Cresmere Place 


Columbia Presbytery 
Lindsay, Rev. A. T., Lawrenceburg 
nor ng Rev. em: , Lynnville 

bat an Rev. G “~ 
Wal Rev. J. DB: ” Spring Hill 


Memphis Presbytery 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Bethel Springs 
Daniel, Rev. T. S., Jackson 
Hamilton, Rev. R. ne Memphis 
Route 
Hudson, Rev. R. M., cn City 
Kirker, Rev. Geo. H., Jr., Stanton 
Miller, Rev. Rudolph, Memphis 
3491 Buchanan Avenue 
Patterson, Rev. C. D., Memphis 
2441 Faxson Avenue 
Watson, Rev. J. C., Memphis 
Route 1 
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Nashville Presbytery *Foster, Rev. Wm. H., Sr., Lubbock | Oldham, Rev. Geo. W., Hot Springs | Day, Rev. Sherwood, Amherst 
derson, Rev. H. S., Smyrna Galloway, Rev. Emmett, Lovington, | Pruitt, Rev. W. H., Fairfield | Dickinson, Rev. Paul C., Crozet 
“= ie i Louie, Nashville New Mexico | Rector, Rev. Geo. H., Lexington, Rte 6 Francis, Rev. A. T., Massie’s Mill 
a Rev ; Wt. Atinona Lazenby, Rev. Walter, Jr., Portales Shannon, Rev. B. O., Broadway Hutcheson, Rev. R. G., Cumberland 
Smith, HEV. i ois Owen, Rev. Calvin P., Coahoma Shiflet, Rev. P. R., Staunton, Rte 5 Kuykendall, Rev. N. W., Buckingham 
Slider, Rev. Chas. R., Circleville, Orndorff, Rev. W a E., Rice 
WRI > PRY Fort Worth Presbytery West Va. Osborn, Rev. F. Farmville 
SYNOD OF TEXAS Allen, Rev. H. W. W., Bridgeport Sparrow, Miss Stella, Vesuvius Shannon, Rev. ay W. , New Canton 
d M = Resin Currie, Rov. Thomas W.. Ir Williams, Rev. J. T., Moffatt’s Creek Talbot, Rev. Geo. B., Madison Heights 
Whitten, OE .3 Street ; Fort Worth = Woody, Rev. J. _- Klkton 
a2 McCubbins, Rev. C. R., Fort Worth Wood, Rev. A. W., Valley Center Winchester Presbytery 
BRAZOS PRESBYTERY Miller, Rev. Alva E., Handley Siaiibineninig initia In West Virginia 
rr cee T ‘ a “4 r esbDytery . " ° 
Anderson, Rev. T. S., Palestine Sholl, Rev. Wm. N., Haskell Bolick. R “i ; W M ” es Bailey, Rev. Paul E., Martinsburg 
Bullock, Rev. Leslie, Houston x olick, Rev. John W., Montvale Dus *kwall, Rev. J. M., Lost River 
Park Place 7 Presbytery Brown, Rev. D, M., Altavista Gear, Rev. A. S., Mt. Storm 
DeLoteous, Rev. Palmer, Houston Hancock, Rev. Fred, Hallsville Brown, Miss Ethel, Shooting Creek Heaton, Rev. G. W., Springfield 
Freeland, Rev. J. H., Houston McJunkin, Rev. a E., Texarkana Brown, Rey. Otis C., Iron Gate Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington 
6519 Gainesville Miller, Rev. Earle, Jr., Greenhill Cathey, Rev. H. L., Lexington Trostle, Rev. J. A., Capon Bridge 
Hall, Rev. Walter F., Houston ( hildress, Rev. R. W.. Willis 
Knox, Rev. M. H., Wharton Western Texas Presbytery Guthrie, Rev. J. E., Pearisburg 
MeNeill, Rey. D, A., Houston Bryant, Mr. Winston R., Nataali poe: 4° Bago 7 —— SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINI 
1521 Yale Street Byrd, Rev. John W., Sanderson | Re gy ‘ a — SY! as NIA 
‘ . fev. R. L., yuston whist a. rane ee terson Lev. seshie *9 
Owen, ad adbeast 3 eis Davis, Rev. Ea en Antonio Rocky Mount Bluestone Presbytery 
: . estho > Lae ay R - ae ; Mg 
Quinius, Rev. Fg wet 5 Texas City Elder, Rev. T. R., Crystal City See, Rev. R. Gamble, Floyd Currie, Rev. G. C., Mullens 
Riddle, Rev. J. Burton, Houston 9 George, Rev. T. Frank, Port Lavaca Sperow, Rev. 3. "7 Narrows Daniel, Rev. F. H., Red Jacket 
107 Melbourne Street Guin. Rev. Walter. Vanderbilt ’ Wood, Re “° B. L., Callaway Eberly, Rev. R. B., Williamson 
Singleton, Rev. Martin, Pasadena “pena a Mat Pal D” Cotulla hildrey, a Audrey, Pippin Hill Foard, Rev. W. H., Beckley 
Tillman, Rev. Harold, Port Arthur Mitchell, Rev. E. , Benavides Sturgeon, Miss Bennette, Floyd Houck, Rev. 8. M., Northfork 
2@ “ugene E.. Conroe > 7 : ,eeto »V 3 >. Sls c 
Wood, Rev. Eugene E., Conroe n — “ = v. Li Lannie, P t Are ansas _ Norfolk Presbytery Miller, Rev: a ; ona 
oO Rockpo = . . ’ : *? 7 . 
Brownwood Presbytery She mee eda E. M.. Ke od Buchan: un, Rey. Thos. W., Zuni Roth, Rev _ W., Lashmeet 
Gray, Rev. W. Bristow, Brownwood Strickler, Rev. Geo. B., Yoakum Coxe, Rev. S. O., Naxera ‘ Smith, Rev. W. R., Jr., Princeton: 
*Hestir, Rev. B. B., Carlsbad Wester, Rev. J. J., Rocksprings Emurian, Rev. S. K., Cape Charles Warren, R« Mont: D., Oak Hill 
caneie Sal oa hei . Wilkins, Rev. L. L.. Junction Layman, Rev. J. W., South Norfolk Wilson, "ay J. D., Scarbro 
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“Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and shew thee of all who mourn, and those who suffer and face 
great and mighty things, which thou knowest not.” with fear the days that lie ahead. 
“l called upon the Lord in distress: the Lord answered That the spirit of prayer which characterized the 
me,and set me in a large place. The Lord is on my side; Nation at the time of the Invasion of Europe may 
[will not fear: what can man do unto me?” : continue to characterize our people in the day of 
“ will call on the Lord, who is worthy to be praised: victory—that the revival of interest in religion may 
so shall I be saved from mine enemies.” ...“The Lord become in truth a revival of the spirit of God in 
is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer ee the heart of man and of the work of Christ in our 
whom I will trust. world. 


Let us include in our praying this month: 


That God be praised for every success that has at- 
tended the great army of the Christian Church 


around the world. 











That peace may be granted unto us early, and that 
the mind of Christ may prevail in the minds of 
those who sit at the peace table, that God’s will 
may be done. 

That we who bear the name of Christ may today 
seek to win some soul to Him, that the 63 per cent 


That God’s own holy purpose may be accomplished of our nation’s population which is outside of the 
in our world—that we rededicate ourselves to this Christian Church may soon share the blessings of 
end, redemption and the fellowship of God and His 





That the God of all comfort will comfort the heart people. 























answer your problem exactly, 





Our annu 


yet attractive income for their declining years, and also to 
leave a substantial gift to help spread the 


Upon the 
$100 up, 


six months as long as he lives, the amount of payment being 
based on the donor’s age. 


A\n attractive income is thus guaranteed to the donor for life, 


unaffected 


affect the yield on other investments. None of the gift is used 
for mission work until our lifetime obliga- 
tion to the donor has been completed. 


There are 


found in annuity gifts. 
a copy of our FREE booklet that gives 
you all the details: 


Lifetime 


EXECUTIVE 


Benefits for Yourself and Others.” 
CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. 


NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


Here’s a booklet that may 


ity gift plan enables many people to secure a safe 





Gospel. 





gift to our Foreign Mission Work of any sum from 
we will agree to pay the donor a fixed sum every 

















by depressions or other adversities that would 














other attractive features to be 
Write today for 
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